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QUARE quis tandem me reprehendat, ſi quantum czteris 
ad feſtos dies ludorum celebrandos, quantum ad alias vo- 
luptates, et ad ipſam requiem animi et corporis conceditur 
temporis : quantum alii tempeſtivis conviviis, quantum alez, 
quantum pilæ, tantum mihi egomet ad hæc ſtudia xeeoHenday— 
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Cic. pro Archig. 
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NVyITHa view to impreſs on the memory, 

the reſult of ſome miſcellaneous reading 

on different ſubjects of BIRLICAL LirERATURE, 

the following notes were committed to paper, It 
may be found, that, they give, 4; 

I. Some hiſtory of the riſe and decline of the 
Hebrew language, including an account of the 
Miſhna, the Two Gemaras, and the Targums : 
II. Some account of the Helleniſtic language, 
principally with a view to the Septuagint verſion 
of the Bible: III. Some obſervations on the effect 
produced on the ſtyle of the New Teſtament, 
iſt. by the Helleniſtic idiom of the writers; 
2dly, by the Rabbinical doctrines, current in 
Judza, at the time of Chriſt's appearance, and by 
the controverſies among the ſects, into which the 
learned were then divided; 3dly, by the literary 
purſuits of the Jews, being confined to their reli- 
| V B gious 
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gious tenets and obſervances; 4thly, by the poli- 
tical ſubſerviency of the Jews to the Romans; 
Sthly, by their connections and intercourſe. with 
the neighbouring nations; and Gthly, by the dif- 
ference of the dialects, which prevailed among the 
Jews themſelves: IV. Some account, iſt, of the 
biblical literature of the middle ages; 2dly, of 
the induſtry of the Monks; and zdly, of the in- 
duſtry of the Jews, in copying Hebrew manu- 
ſcripts: V. Some notion of the Maſorah, and the 
Keri and Ketibh: VI. Some notion of the con- 
troverſy reſpecting the nature, antiquity,,and uti- 
lity of the vowel. points: VII. Sohne general. re- 
marks,. —Iſt, on the hiſtory of the Jews after theic 
return from the Babyloniſh captivity to the birth 
of Chriſt ; 2dly, on the perſecutions ſuffered by. 
the Jews; 3dly, on their preſeat ſtate; 4thly, on 
their religious tenets; Sthly, on the appellations 
of their doctors and teachers; bthly, on the Ca- 
bala; 7thly, on their writers againſt the Chriſtian 
religion; and 8thly, on their principles reſpecting 
religious toleration : VIII. Some obſervations 
on the nature of the Hebrew manuſcripts, and the 
principal printed editions of the Hebrew Bible : 
IX. Some account of the principal Greek ma- 
nuſcripts of the New Teſtament: X. Of the 
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New Teſtament: XIV. Of the Latin Vulgate : 
XV. Of the Engliſh tranſlations, of the Bible: 
XVI. Of the diviſion of the Bible into chapters 
and verſes: XVII. Some general obſervations on 
the nature of the various readings of the ſacred 
text, ſo far as they may be ſuppoſed to influence 
the queſtions reſpecting its purity, authenticity, or 
divine inſpiration. - | | | 


I. 


iſt, The claim of: Tus HzBREw Lancuacr to 
the higheſt . — be denied: its pretenſions 
to be the original language of mankind, and to have 
been the only language in exiſtence, before the con- 
fuſion at Babel, are not inconſiderable. In a ge- 
neral ſenſe it denotes the language uſed by the de- 
ſcendants of Abraham, in all the variations of their 
fortune, before and after they became poſſeſſed of 
the promiſed land, during their captivity in Babylon, 
to the time of their final diſperſion; and from their 
final diſperſion, ſo far as they retained a peculiar 
language of their own, to the preſent time. But 
it may be more accurately conſidered, under the 
three diſtinct idioms of South Chanaanitic, . Ara- 
mæan, and Talmudical. 

I. 1. It evidently received the appellation, of 
South Chanaanitic, from its being the idiom of the 
inhabitants of the land of Chanaan: and, as no 
material alteration took place in it, during the long 
period which elapſed, from Abrakam's arrival in 


Chanaan, till the captivity, it is known, —_ 
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the whole of this period, by that appellation. It 
may be ſuppoſed to have arrived at its perfection in 
the reign of Solomon, Nice obſervers. profeſs to 
remark in it, ſome degree of falling off from that 
time, and have therefore pronounced his reign. to be 
the goſden, and the propheſyings of Ifaiah to be 
the ſilver age of the Hebrew Language. During 
the captivity of the Jews in Babylon, their language 
was far from being wholly forgotten by them. On 
their return, it was greatly their wiſh to reſtore it : 
but their commixture with the natives of the coun- 
try, where they had been captiyesg the! reſidence of 
many of them in the neighbouring nations, their in- 
tercourſe and habits with the ſubjects of other king- 
doms, and their frequent political connections with 
the Seleucidan monarchs, introduced into it a mul- 
titude of foreign words and foreign idioms, In 
the progreſs of time they debaſed it altogether, 
and, in a manner, converted it into another lan- 
guage. 

I. 2. In this ſtate, it is known by the ap- 
pellation of Aramæan. That appellation is given 
it from the immenſe territory of land, which ex- 
tends from Paleſtine, and, the adjacent country 
bordering on the Mediterranean, to the Euphrates, 
and beyond the Ti igris. It was known to the 
Jeus, by the general name of Aram. The lan- 
guage in uſe throughqut this extenſive territory, 
was divided, principally into two dialects, the 
Syriac and the Chaldee ; the firſt was called the 
Weſt Alamæan, and was ſpoken by the inhabitants 

__ 
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of Jeruſalem and Judæa; the latter was called the 
Eaft Aramian, and was ſpoken by the inhabitants of 
the Galilza Gentium. Both are commonly in- 
cluded under the general name of Chaldee. The 
learned, however, Il Cultiyated'* the ftudy of 
the old Hebrew or South Chanaani itic, and it was | 
uſed in the ſetyſce of the ſynagogue. Thus it 
continued the language of literature and religion, 
but che language of common diſcourſe Was the 
Aramæan. Such was the ſtate” of the Jewiſh 
language, at che time of the artival of Chriſt; 
ſich it was ſpoken by kim, in his familiar inſtruc- 
tions and converſations; and ſuch, with ſome va- 
riation, it continued all che ral diſperſion of the 
Jer after the deſtruction of Jeruſalem. Nl 

I. 3. Notwithſtatiding the deſtruction of the 
city of Jeruſalem, a large portion of the Jews re- 
mained, or eſtabliſhed&*thernſelves, in Judza. By 
degrees they formed themſelves into a regular ſyſtem 
of government, or rather ſubordination, connected 
with the various bodies of Jews, diſperſed through- 
out the world. They were divided into the Weſ- 
tern and Eaſtern Jews. The Weſtern, were thoſe 
who inhabited Egypt, Judæa, Italy, and other parts 
of the Roman empire; the Eaſtern were thoſe who 
. were ſettled in Babylon, Chaldza, and Perſia.” The 
head of the Weſtern Jews was known dy the name 
of Patriarch; the head of the Eaſtern Jews was 
called, Prince of the Captivity. The office of 
patriarch was aboliſhed by the imperial laws, 

B 3 about 
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about the year 429: from which time, the Weſ- 
tern Jews were ſolely under the rule of the chiefs 
of their ſynagogues, whom they, called primates. 
The princes, of the captivity had a longer, and a 
more ſplendid ſway. They reſided at Babylon or 
Bagdad, and exerciſed their authority over All the 
Jews who were eſtabliſhed there, or in the adja- 
cent country, or in Aſſyria, Chaldæa, or Parthia. 
They ſubſiſted as late as the 12th century. In the 
midſt of their depreſſion and calamities, | the Jews 
were. attentive, in ſome meaſure, to their religion 
and language, With the permiſſion of the Ro- 
mans, they eſtabliſhed academies. The moſt fa- 
mous were thoſe of Jabnes and Tiberias. About 
the reign of Antoninus Pius, Rabbi Jehuda Hakka- 
doſch, publiſhed a collection of Jewiſh traditions, 
called the Miſbna, the ſtyle of which ſeems to 
ſhew, that, their attempts to. reſtore their language 
had not been unſucceſsful. A Latin tranſlation of 
it was publiſhed by Surenhuſius, at Amſterdam, 
1698—1713, in fix parts or volumes, folio. As a 
ſupplement to this, the firſt Gemara was written, 
for the uſe of the Jews of Judza, whence it is 
called the Gemara of Jeruſalem. The ſtyle of it 
is ſo abrupt and barbarous, that, the moſt profound 
Hebraiſts almoſt confeſs their inability to under- 
ſtand it. After the death of Antoninus Pius, a 
freſh perſecution broke out againſt them, and they 
were expelled from their academies within the 
Roman empire, The chief part of them fled to 
Babylon, 
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Babylon, and the neighbouring countries; and 
there, about the 5th... century, pubtined What is 
called the Second or Babyloniftt Gemara,' exceed- 
ing the former in barbariſm and Feb ich A 
tranſlation of it was begun in Germany by Rabe. 
The Miſhna and the two Gemaras form what is 
called the Talmud, and the idiom of this collec- 
tion is called the Talmudical. It was uſed by 
many of their writers. About the year 1038 the 
Jews were expelled from Babylon. Some of the 
moſt learned of them paſſed into Africa, and thence 
into Spain. Great bodies of them ſettled in that 
kingdom. They aſſiſted the Satscens in their 
conqueſt of it. Upon that event an intimate con- 


nection took place between the diſciples of Moſes 


and the diſciples of Mahomet. It was cemented 
by their common hatred of the chriſtians, and 
ſubſiſted till their commun expulſion; -- This 1 

one of the moſt brilliant epbchas of Jewiſh liter#? 
ture, from the time of 'the deſtruction of Jeruſalem. 
Even in the darkeſt ages of their hiſtory, they cul- 

tivated their language with aſſiduity, and were 

never without ſkilful grammarians, or fubtle inter- 

preters of Holy Writ. But, with reſpect to the 
period we are ſpeaking of, it was only during their 
union with the Saracens, and under the Kalifat, 
that they ventured into general literature, or uſed, 
in their writings, a foreign, and conſequentiy in 
their conceptions, a profane language.. 
In the literature of the Jews, the Tar gimme fin a 
N ſpace. Thęy are pardphraſes, which, at 
Oct B 4 different 
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different times, and by, different hands, have been 
made, in the Chaldee language, of all the Hebrew 
parts of the. Old Teſtament. They have varicus 
degrees of merit. What is called the Targum of 
Onkelos is a paraphraſe of the Pentateuch, and is 
executed far Eur than any other. 
17 5 EF? 2 | — 
The only inſtance, in which, before the birth of 
Chriſt, the Jews appear to have uſed a profane 
language; was in the tranſlation of the Bible made 
by the SEPTUAGINT. | 
II. 1. With reſpect to the Sole It has dane 
obſeryed, that the policy of the Romans to 
extend, with the progreſs , of their arms, the 
uſe of the Latin language, was -attended with 
greater ſucceſs in their Weſtern, than in their: 
ſtern conqueſts ; ſo that, while the language of 
Rome was readily adopted in Africa, Spain, Gaul, 
and Pannonia, the Greeks preſerved their lan- 
guage ; and it continued to be ſpoken in their 
various colonies,. from the Hadriatic to the Eu- 
phrates and the Nile, and in the numerous cities 
in, Aſia, founded by the Macedonian kings, All 
of them abounded with Jews. They were known 
by the name of Grecian or Helleniſtic Jews, from 
the application which the Jews made of the term 
Helleniſtic, to deſcribe them as reſiding in Grecian. 
Cities, and ſpeaking the Grecian language. Alex- 
e upon many accounts, was, in their regard, 
| + the 
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the capital of the countries they inhabited. By 
living among the Greeks; they naturally acquired 
their language; but they incorporated into it num- 
berleſs words and phraſes of their own. This muſt 
always be the caſe where foreigners acquire a lan- 
guage. It was ſo in a particuar manmer with the 
Jews, as they acquired the Grecian ra- 
ther by practice than grammar, and as they did 
not live promiſcuouſly among the natives, but ſe- 
parately, in large communities, among tliemſelves. 
Befides;' they had a more than common reverence 
for the ſacred book. It comprized all their religion, 
all their morality, all their hiſtory, all their politics, 
and whatever was moſt excellent of their poetry. 
It may, therefore, be ſaid to have contained all their 
language and its phraſes. Unavoidably they would. 
be led to adopt its idiom, even in their ordinary 
diſcourſe, and to introduce it into their writings, 
The conſequence was, that, always bearing in their 
minds the idiom of their mother tongue, they 
moulded the Greek words into -Hebraic phraſes, 
and. ſometimes even uſed the words themſelves in 
an Hebraic ſenſe. The effect of this was the more 
ſtriking,” as no languages are more diſſimilar than 
the Hebrew and the Greek; the copiouſneſs and 
variety of the latter, in every poſſible ſenſe, in 
which thoſe words are applicable to language, form- 
ing a 22 contraſt to the ſimplicity and penury 
of th Hence, when the Jews came to 
e the ſacred . into Greek, their ver- 
ſion 
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ſion carried, in evety part of it, the ſtrongeſt tinc- 
ture of their native idiom: ſo that, though the 
words were Greek, the phraſeology was every 
where Hebrew. This was greatly increaſed by the 
ſcrupulous,. not to ſay, ſuperſtitiqus attachment of 
the Jews to the Holy Writings, which led them to 
tranſlate them in the moſt ſeryile manner. To this 
muſt be added, that the whole tenor of the Holy 
Writings relates to facts and circumſtances pe- 
culiar, in many reſpects, to the choſen people. 
Beſides, - the duties hich they ineulcate, and 
the ſentiments they expreſs or pꝓroduee, were un- 
known to the writers of Greece. , In expreſſing 
them, therefore, the tranſlators were often at a 
loſs; and then, for want of a correſponding or 
equivalent word to convey their author's mean- 
ing fully, they were conſtrained to do the beſt they 
could by approximation. The letter written by the 
German Jews, reſiding in England, to their foreign 
brethren, recommending Doctor Kennicot to their 
protection and aſſiſtance in bis biblical purſuits, 
(publiſhed, by him in his Diſſertatio Generalis)),. is. 
a curious ſpecimen of the language of a Jew, when 
be attempts to expreſs modern, and, in nen 
foreign ideas, in the Hebrew language. 

II. 2. With reſpect to the Hiſtory of abe Sep= 
tuagint, there ſcarcely is a ſubject of literature 
upon which more has been m or of which 


eee of its being: made in the teign of 
. Ptolemy 
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Ptolemy Philadelphus, at the ſuggeſtion of Ariſtzas, 
and under the direction of Demetrius Phalerzus, 
by. ſeventy or ſeventy-two Jews, ſhut. up in cells, 
appears to be generally exploded. The prevailing 
opinion is, that it was made at Alexandria, at dit. 
ferent, times, and by different interpreters; but that 
all of them were Jews. The Pentateuch, the: book 
of Job, and the Proverbs, are the parts of the ver- 
ſion moſt admired. The principal editiens are, the 
Vatican, publiſhed in 1587, and My, Grabe's, 
printed at Oxford i in #797) from the famous Alex 
andrine Manuſeript. A £ ſplendid edition of it. is 
now preparing at Oxford, under the care of Doctot 
Holmes. The verſion of the. Septuagint is the 
yerſion generally cited by the apoſtles | and the fa- 
thers, and has always been of the higheſt authority 
in the church of Rome. It is the authentic verſion 
of the Greek church: the ancient Vulgate "me 2 
tranſlation from it. 07 Joe | 


III. 40 \ 

II. 1. This leads to the mention u of the STYLE 
or THE Books of THE NEw TESTAMENT: 
Moſt probably all of them were originally written 
in Greek, except the Goſpel of Saint Matthew 
and the Epiſtle of St. Paul to the Hebrews. The 
Style of the writers is nearly the ſame as that of the 
Septuagint ; ; but it is more free from Hebraiſms, 
and approaches, ſomewhat nearer, to the Grecian 
1, in each, however, the Hebrew phraſeology 
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is equally diſeernible. To mention ſothe pfftitu- 
lars, in each, the ſame uſe is made of the double 
ſubſtantive to ſupply the Jewillt want of ache ctives, 
as < kingdom and glory to expreſs a « gloribus 
« Kingdom; mouth and Wiſdom “ to expreſs a o 
« wiſe diſcourſe? In each, the words, of Goch“ 
are uſed to denote the ſuperlative degree, in compa- 
riſon ; as « the mountains of God?” and © the ee 
« dars of God”” for & very high mountains and 
« very high cedars. In each, the difficulty, and, 
on many breafions, the impracticubiity of accom- 
modating the confugations of the Hebrew language 
to the Grecian modes and voices; and the Hebrew 
connectives to the Greek particles and prepoſitions, 
every where appear. But, beſides a (peculiarity 
of ſtyle, from the perpetual recuttence of Jewiſh . 
phraſeology, the New Teſtament has, in common 
with the Old, the leading features of the oriental 
ſtyle of inſtruction,—ſhort aphoriſtit ſentences, 
and frequent uſe of allegery and parable. In each, 
extreme ſimplicity of phraſe is Joined, throughout, 
to extreme 'botheſs and pomp of imagery; and 
both are rendered the more ſtriking by their proxi- 
mity. This is frequently ſeen in the moſt familiar 
diſcourſes recorded of Chriſt by. the Evangeliſts. 
Even in the Sermon on the Mount the ſubject and 
the ſimile are often united in a manner which the 
nations of the Weſt have never employed out of 
poetry. In theſe, and in many other inſtances, à 
conſitlerable degree of ſimilitude is difcoverable be- 


tween 
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tween the Greek of the Septuagint, and the Greek 
of the New Teſtament: in ſome reſpects, how- 
ever, the Greek of the New Teftament has den 

peculiarities. 5 
III. 2. One of dba moſt ſiriking of theſe _— 
conſequence of the Rabbinical deftrines and diſputes, 
which, at the time of Chriſt's miſſion, . prevailed in 
Judza: Notwithſtanding the unſocial temper and 
habits of the Jews, and their decided averſion; from 
intercommunity with ſtrangers, it was impoſſible 
that ſuch numbers of them ſhould inhabit the cities 
of Greece, without imbibing ſomething af the li- 
terary and inquiſitive ſpirit of that people, The 
conſequence was, that they gave into a variety of 
diſputes, and, as is uſual. in theſe caſes, were divided 
into ſects. The principal of them, were the Phari- 
fees and the Saducces. The former had ſubſiſted 
one hundred and fifty years before the arrival of 
Chriſt: they gave too much to tradition, and de- 
juged the plain ſimplicity of the Moſaic law in a 
multitude of ſcriptural gloſſes and comments. They 
affected great auſterity of morals, and practiſed 
numberleſs ſuperſtitions. They held the chief oſſices 
both in church and ſtate, and had the greateſt in- 
fluence over the common people. The Saducees 
were a more ancient ſect: they were diſtinguiſhed 
by their adherence to the word of the ſacred 
writings, interpreting it always in its maſt literal 
ſenſe, and rejecting, with contempt, all traditionary 
reaſonings and obſervances, But, at the fame time 
g that 
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| that they profeſſed a ſtrict, not to ſay a bigotted 
| adherence to the law of Moſes, they held, by z 

ſtrange contradiction, the looſeſt opinions. They 
denied a future ſtate, and, as far as is conſiſtent. 
with any belief 'in the holy writings, were Epicu- 
reans both in practice and theory. In oppoſition to 
the Phariſees, who were fataliſts, they maintained 
the freedom of the human will. They avoided in- 
rerfering in public concerns, and were few in num- 
ber, but of the higheſt quality. The Scribes had 
originally their name from tranſcribing, or making 
copies of the law. By degrees they became the 
expounders of it. They may be conſidered as'the 
public teachers of the Jewiſh theology. Like all 
others, who held offices, or interfered in public 
concerns, they were under the guidance, and obliged 
to profeſs the principles, and imitate the manners of 
the Phariſees. The Herodians were rather a po- 
ltical than a religious ſect. Herod, whether an 
Idumæan by birth, or deſcended, as many ſuppoſe, 
from one of the Jewiſh families, who returned 
from the Babyloniſh captivity; unqueſtionably be- 
longed to a family which had long profeſſed the 
Jewiſh religion, and was ranked among the tribe 
of Judah. But he ſeems to have had neither ex- 
ternal reverence, nor internal reſpect, for the re- 
ligious inftitutions'of his country. He built tem- 
ples in the Grecian taſte ; erected ſtatues for ido- 
latrous worſhip; adopted, in his ordinary habits of 
life, Roman manners and Roman uſages; and, in 
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his public capacity, was abſolutely devoted and 
ſubſervient to Roman politics. This brought upon 
him the hatred of the Phariſees, who were zea- 
louſly: attached to the independence of their 
country, and bore the Roman yoke with the ut- 
moſt indignation. © But many of the Jews, parti- 
cularly of the Saducees, embraced his politics, 
and, on that account, received from their country- 
men the name of Herodians, an appellation, in the 
general notion of the Jews, of the higheſt contumely. 
Such was the ſtate of the religious ſects among the 
Jews at the time of the birth of our Saviour, The 
Rabbins, or the teachers of each ſea, defended 
their tenets with the greateſt zeal and pertinacity. 

III. 3. All of them however agreed in thinking 
their religious tenets, and ohſervances were the 
only objects worthy of their attention. It follow= 
ed, that their literary controverſies, inſtead of em- 
bracing, like, thoſe of the philoſophical ſects of the 
Pagans, the wide, circle of general literature, were 
diredied and confined to their religion and religious 
inſtitutions, and were exhauſted in queſtions and 
diſcuſſions immediately, or remotely, referrible 
to thoſe objects. They were ſometimes ſtriking by 
their reſinement and abſtruſeneſs, but were oſten 
idle and viſionary. Theſe religious contentions 
neceſſarily produced a conſiderable effect on the 
language of the Jews; and, whether they ex- 
preſſed themſelves, in Greek or in Hebrew, led 
them to adopt new terms and expreſſions. Theſe, 
| which 
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which may be called Rabbiniſms, equently: occur 
in the New Teſtament. + 
III. 4, Anather peculiatity of the is of 
the New Teſtament, is its occaſional Latiniſm. 
This was originally owing to their political ſub- 
ſerviency to the Romans. The celebrated pro- 
phecy of Jacob, (Gen, ch. 49. v. 10.), had fore- 
told & that the ſceptre ſhould not depart from 
& Judah, nor a lawgiver from between his feet, 
<« until the Shiloh ſhould come.” Both antient 
and modern Jews agree, that the Meſſiah was de- 
figned by the Shiloh. When the Aſſyrian monarch 
led the ten tribes of Iſrael into captivity, the 
ſceptre departed from them, and the lawgiver from 
their feet. But the ſceptre and the lawgiver were 
preſerved. to Judah, and remained ito him, till 
Judæa was reduced into a province by the Romans. 
The firſt interference of the Romans, as conque- 
rors, in the affairs of Judza, was in conſequence of 
their conqueſt of Syria, From-that time, they 
appointed the High Prieſts. Still, though they 
changed the order of ſucceſſion, at their pleaſure, 
they uniformly-confined their choice to one of the 
_ facerdotal” family. In other reſpects, they left the 
Jeus in the full poſſeſſion, both of their civil and ec- 
eleſiaſtical government, till the death of Archelaus, 
the immediate ſucceſſor of Herod. The year 
after his death, they reduced Judza into a Roman 
province... Then it was, that the power of life 
and death was taken from the Jews, and juſtice 
4307 © 1,7 2 . Was 
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was , thenceforth-- adminiſtered in the name and by 
the laws of Rome. Then, therefore, but not till 
then, the ſceptre departed from Judah, and the 
lawgiver from his feet · - It may eaſily be conceived 
what effect the overpowering influence and domi- 
nion of Rome would have, both on the written and 
the ſpoken language of Juda. 

III. 5. The New Teſtament abounds alſo with 
expreſſions introduced into it, in conſequence of 
tne unavoidable intercourſe of the Fews with their 
Afiatic, Syrian, and Arabian neighbours. It is ob- 
* that here, as in moſt inſtances where 
Aſia is ſpoken. of, with: a reference to the New 
Teſtament, the word denotes a very ſmall part of 
the terfitory, generally included under that deno- 
mination. It denqtes, in its largeſt ſenſe; the con- 
tinent of the world, on the eaſtern front of Eu- 
rope; in a. leſs large ſenſe it denotes the great 
perinſula between the ſea of Pontus and the Me- 
diterranean; in a mbre confined ſenſe, it denotes 
the part of Aſia on the weſtern ſide of the Tau- 
rus 3 in a ſenſe ſtill more confined, it denotes the 
proconſular Aſia, or: the Aſia propria of Ptolemy, 
compriſing - Lydia, Ionia, Caria, Myſia, Phrygia, 
and the proconſular Helleſpont;. But, in the New 
Teſtament, it generally; denotey a ſtill narrower 
tract of country; that part only of  praconſular 
Aſia, which comprizes the country of — 
Lydia. With the inhabitants of this country, the 
Jews had ſome e the induſtry of 
191 commentators 
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commentators has traced, in many inſtances, its 
idiom in the new ſcriptures, In other inſtances 
they have traced in chem the language of a 
Arabia, and particularly of Sytia, 

III. 6. It thould alſo be obſerved, that, — 
the Fetus themſelves, there wes a conſiderable dif- 
ference dialect. The firſt diviſion of the coun- 
try was that, by Joſhus, of the whole land of 
Canaan among the twelve tribes, To this a total 
end was put, by the deſtruction of the ten tribes, 
by Salmanaſſer, and of che two remaining tribes, 
by Nebuchadnezzar. After che return of the 
Jews from their captivity; in Babylon, and at leaft 
as early as their government under the Ahn 
næan princes, the nation was diſtinguiſhed by 2 
fourfold diſtinction. The firſt, was J udreag in- 
cluding Idumæa; the ſeeond, was Samaria; the 
third, was Gililza, ' diſtirigetſhed into the Ga- 
likea Superior, or the parts bordering on Phtenitia 
and Syria, and the Gallkea" Inferior, compriting 
Tiberias, Nazareth, Caphernaum, the Itabyrian 
Mountain, and the Decapolis : the fourth, was 
Perza, which' 'corhpriſed; withiſome 'incteaſe,” the 
portion of the Promiſed Lands occupied by the 
tribes of Ruben and Gad. All teſe were under 
che — — of Herod dhe Great. Upon his 

death, Augultus allotted Judaa, Idumas, and 
— to his ſon Arehelaue; under dhe dtle of 
Ethnarch; Gahilæa and Perwa, to Herod Anti- 
pas, another of his — of Te- 
340181 trarch z 
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trarch; and Ituræa, and Trachonitis, and the 
greateſt part of the country beyond the Jordan, 
to Philip, his other ſon, under the - ſame title. 
dSdme time after, Archelaus and Herod Antipas 
were baniſhed, and the territories in their. govern · 
ments were reduced into a Roman province. On 
the death of Philip, the territory in his govern- 
ment was added to the tetrarchate of Syria. Each 
of theſe di viſions had its own provincial dialect. 
The ſpeech of Peter, when Chriſt; appeared 
before the tribunal of Caiaphas, betrayed him to be 
a Galilæan. But a difference of dialect was the 
ſlighteſt of the many points of diffarence between 
the Samaritans and the general body of the Jews, 
They were of a different origin; the Samaritans 
being a mixed body of people, chiefly Guthites, 
but all of heatheniſh extraction, ſent. by the king 
of Aſſyria to repeople the kihgtlom of the ten tribes, 
whom he had carried into baniſhment. Some time 
after their arrival into the land of Iſrael, chey em- 
temple to his honour on mount Gerizim, aſſerting 
againſt the Jews, that it was the place conſecrated 
by God himſelf to his worſhip. They admitted the 
divine authority of the Pentateuch, but rejected the 
other books -Moſes. It is ſuppoſed they wor- 
ſhipped ſeveral heathen deities in conjunction with 
the true God. Religious hatred ſeems never to 
Jews and the Samaritans. Such was the genetal 
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ſtate of the Jews, as far as it may be ſuppoſed to 
have influenced their language at the time of the 
arrival of Chriſt. Whatever influence it had on 
their language when they expreſſed themſelves: in 
Hebrew, the ſame, and not in a leſs degree, it had 
on it, when they expreſſed themſelves in Greek. 
g | E: "I | IV. ++ F R ; 
The biblical labours of Origen and St. Jerom 
fre well know, and will be mentioned in a further 
part of theſe obſdrvations. FRou THE DEATH 
or Sr. IEROM, ro THE RRVIVAL OF LETTERS 
| UNDER- THE PONTIFICATE OF LEO THE Xth, 
a period of about one thouſand years, now comes 
under conſideration. 
IV. 1. The comparatively law ** f li kum 
iure, and ¶ the arts and ſciences, during this middle 
age, muſt be acknowledged; but juſtice claims our 
gratitude to the venerable body of men, who ſtrove 
againſt the barbariſm of the times, and to whoſe 
exertions we entirely owe all the precious remains 
of ſacred or profane antiquity, that ſurvived that 
calamitous æra. For whatever has been preſerved 
to us of the writers of Greece. or Rome; for all 
we know- of the language of ' thoſe invaluable 
* writers; for all the monuments-of our holy religion; 
for the ſacred writings which contain the word of 
God; and for the traditions of the wiſe and the 
good reſpecting it, we are ſolely, under providence, 
indebted to the zeal and exertions of the prieſts 
"ded \ war: 
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and monks of the church of Rome, during this 
middle age. If, during this period, there were a 
decay of taſte and learning, it is wholly to be 
aſcribed to the general ruin and devaſtation, brought 
on the chriſtian world, by the inroads and con- 
queſts of the barbarians, and the other events, 
which were the cauſes, or the conſequences of the 
decline and fall of the Roman empire. | Beſides, 
while we admit and lament, we ſhould not exagge- 
rate, the literary degradation, of the times, we 
ſpeak cf. Biblical literature, the immediate ſubject 
of the preſent inquiry,” was by! no means entirely 
negleted. Doctor Hody, in his moſt. learned 
Hiſtoria Scholafticai Hebraici Textus Herſonum- 
que Grace et Latina Vulgatæ, places this cir- 
cumſtance beyond the reach of controverſy. He 
proves, that, there never was a time, even in the 
darkeſt ages, When the ſtudy of the original lan- 
guage of the Holy Writings was wholly neglected. 
In England alone, the works of the venerable Bede, 
of Holy Robert of Lincoln, and of Roger Bacon, 
ſhew how greatly it was prized and purſued there. 

IV. 2. Copies of works were not then multi- 
plied, at the party's will, by the inſtantaneous ope- 
ration of the preſs. They were tranſcribed by the 
labour of individuals, a taſk of infinite pains and 
perſeverance, and to which, (for gain was out of 
the queſtion), nothing but the conſcientious. and 
unwearied 2 of a- ie gs was equal, 
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ſeſſor of philoſophy: and oriental literature, at Bu- 
zot, in his Tentamen de variis Codicum Hebræerum 
Veteris Teſtamenti, ASS. Roſftockii- 1772, bears an 
ample - teſtimony. He obſerves, that; all manu 
ſeripts, of the Maforah, with figures of dragons, 
ſphinxes, bears, hogs, or any other of the unclean 
animals; all manufcripts of the Teſtament, with 
the Vulgate tranſlation, or corrected to it, or cor- 
reed to the Septuagint verſion ; all manuſcripts, 
not written with black ink, or in which there are 
words written in golden letters, or where the words 
or the margin are illuminated, and all manuſcripts, 
where the word Adonai is written inſtead of the 
word Jehovah, were written by-chriftians, and not 
by Jeus. Pam ſenſible, fays he, © that, it is the 
general opinion, that, the ſtudy of the fine arts 
« was buried during the middle ages. It is not, 
& however, leſd certain, that, while, during many 
A ages, literature was cruſhed every where elſe, 
© The found a refuge in monaſteries. From unex- 
« ceptionable evidence, it may be ſhewn, that, while 
« ſome of the monks applied theinfelyes to the 
* ſtudy of divinity, medicine, or dialectio, others 
made themſelves thoroughly acquainted With the 
4 Hebrew language, in order to eonfound the Jews, 
in chein diſputes wich them, by produeing the 
& originat text; others; (of whom ſome were pro- 
& ſelytes from the Jewiftr religion), atrained the 
«higheſt "ſkill in calligraphy, and copied Hebrew 
— | hs — deny; he ſays in 
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| another part of. his work, & that in Spain, formerly 
« the paradiſe and nurſery of monks, . calligraphy 
« arrived at its ſummit of excellence,. particulazly 
« in monaſteries. The Jews, with. hom Spain 
« at that time abounded, appear te have learnt it 
from them. In proof of this aſſertion, I may 
« appeal to ſome Hebrew manuſcripts, I myſelf 
« have ſeen,, where the letters, throughout, are ſo 
40 equal, that the whole bas the appearance of print. 
cir- 
66 cumffange, I have been, inclined to think, that, 
« the monks, who cultivated the ſtudy of calligraphy 
4 with great eagerneis, had. the forms of all the 
« letters of the alphabet, impreſſed into, or engraved 
« out of thin plates ; that, whole pages or columns 
6 of theſe plates were placed under the parchment 
4 or vellum, on which- it was intended to write, 
« and then, by drawing a pencil over them, they 
« were able to produce this ſurpriſing equality of 
« letters; or, it may bave been that the ſhapes or 
« forms of the letters were fixſt imprinted upon 
44 the parchment or vellum, and afterwards filled 
« up.“ Such is the acknowledged merit of the 
monks as tranſcribers of the Holy Writings. 

IV. 3. The Fews beſtowed, on the copies made by 
them, even an exceſs of care, It has been a con- 
ſtant rule with them, that, whatever is conſidered as 
corrupt, ſhall never be uſcd, but ſhall be burnt, or 
otherwiſe deſtroyed·. A bock of the law wanting 
but one letter, with e too much, or with 
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an error in one ſingle letter, written with any thing, 
but ink, or written on parchment made of the hide 
of an unclean animal, or on parchment, not pur- 
poſely prepared for that uſe, or prepared by any but 
an Iſtaelite, or on ſkins of parchment tied together 
by unclean ftrings, ſhall be holden to be corrupt : 
that, no word ſhall be written, without a line firſt 
drawn on the parchment ; no word written dy 
heart, or without having been firſt pronounced 
orally by the writer: that,” before he writes the 
name of God, he ſhall waſh his pen; that, no 
letter ſhalt be joined to another; and that, if the 
blank parchment cannot be ſeen all around each 
letter, the roll ſhalt be corrupt. There are ſettled 
rules for the length and breadth of cach ſheet, and 
for the ſpace to be leſt detween each letter, each 
word, and each ſection. Theſe, Maimonides men- 
tions as ſome of the principal rules to be ob- 
ſerved in copying the ſacred rolls. Even to this 
day, it is an obligation' on the perſons who copy the 
Sacred Writings, for the uſe of the ſynagogue, to 
oöbſerve them. Thoſe who have not ſeen” the rolls, 
uled in the ſynagogues, can have no conception of 
the exquiſite — correctneſs ang W of 
the writing. 3 


* But the attention of the Jens was by no means 
confined to the writing of the copies of the holy 
word; they made almoſt incredible exertions to 
* preſerve 
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preſerve the "GENUINENESS AND INTEGRITY OF 
THE TEXT , 

V. 1. This produced, what has been termed the 
Maſorah, the moſt ſtupendous monument, in the 
whole hiſtory of literature, of minute and perſevering 
labour. The perſons who were employed in it, 
and who afterwards received from it, the name of 
Maſorites, were ſome Jewiſh literati, who flou- 
riſhed after the commencement of the chriſtian 

ra.” With a'reverential, not to ſay a ſuperſtitious 
attention, of which hiſtory does not furniſh an in- 
ſtance, to be urged in compariſon with it, they 
counted all the verſes, words, and letters of all the 
twenty-four books of the Old Teſtament, and of 
each of thoſe twenty-four books, and of every 
ſection of each book, and of all its ſubdiviſions. 
Then,“ (fays Doctor Benjoin in his valuable 
preliminary diſcourſe to his Tranſlation of the Pro- 
phet Jonah), © they counted the number of all the 
2 ſimilar words of each ſection, and of every ſub- 
« diviſion of that book. For inſtance, fo many 
times the word Elohim occurs in the firſt ſubdi- 
c“ viſion of the firſt ſection, 'and ſo many times oc- 
« curs the fame word in the whole ſection, and fo 
many times, in the whole book. Not ſatisfied 
« with this, they counted every word that muſt be 
« written with a certain letter, which is called full 
« with ſuch a letter, and which word would' have 
the ſame ſound, if it were written without that 
« letter, Then they counted every word that*mult 
«© be 
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be written. without ſuch 2 letter, and which word 
« would have the ſame pronunciation, if it werę 
- & written with that letter. Ihen they pointed ↄut 
4 every verſe, in which ſuch ar any other Word 
« occurs, by mentioning the firſt three or. four 
« words, the I of each ſentence in which 
« that word i is written, in ſuch and ſuch a manner, 
« that is, with or without ſuch a letter. 5 Such is 
the celebrated Maſorah of the Jews. Originally it 
did not accompany the text. Afterwards the greateſt 

of it was written in the margin. To bring. it 

the margin, it was neceſſary to abridge the 
work itſelf. This abridgment was called the Ma- 
' ferah Parua. Being found too ſhort, a more co, 
pious abridgment of it was inſerted. This, in con- 
tradiſtinction from the other Maſorah, was called 
the JZaſorah Magna. The omitted parts were added 
at the end of the text, nu Called the Ala 
Singh Perak TOW. 

V. 2. In the Jewiſh — 8 = 
editions, a word is often found incloſed in a circle, 
or with an aſteriſk over it, and a word written in 
the margin of the ſame line. The former is called 
the Kethibb, the latter the Keri, In theſe, much 
myſtery has been diſcovered . by. the Maſorites. 
Some have ſuppoſed them coeval with the text; 
and that they were communicated, verbally, by 
Moſes himſelf: ſo that ke inſtructed the people 
generally, and the Levites, his own. people, in pat» 
ticulat, that the word he had written in ſuch a 


manner, 
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manner, ſhould be underſtood in ſuch another man- 
ner, and communicated his reaſons: for it. This, 
they. fay- came by oral tradition, to the Maſorites, 
who committed it to writing. The more prevailing 
opinion is, that, they are partly various. readings 
collected from the time of Eſdras, and partly critical 
obſervations, or as they have been called inſinua- 
gular for improper and irregular, and ſometimes 
decent, for indecent expreſſions, in the text. It is 
obſervable, that, none of chem occur in the Pro- 
on of ma | 
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VI. 

- ad the Jews, was. to aſcertain and 
ſuc the pronunciation. With this view they in- 
vented the Hotel Points, To underſtand this, it 
may be proper to obſerve, that, every language ne- 
eeſſarily conſiſts of thoſe ſounds, which are produced 
by the mere act of opening the mouth, and which 
are, therefore, called vowels; and of thoſe, which 
are produced, both by opening the mouth, and by a 
particular application of its three principal organs, 
the lips, the teeth, and the tongue; and which, 
from the joint operation neceſſary to produce them, 
are called conſonants. In moſt languages, the 
marks or ſigns, made uſe of in writing, to denote 
the vowel ſounds, do not exceed five. But each 
of theſe. is ſuſceptible of the different infections of 
tes graves the ſlendes, and the cloſe, Even thoſe 
require 
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require a ſtill further ſubdiviſion. Now the natural, 
or, as they may be termed, the original, ſounds of the 
vowels, may be taught by precept; but their fur- 
ther modes, or at leaſt the application of thoſe- 
modes, can only be acquired by practice. The 
conſequence has been, that, in every language, the 
marks or ſigns uſed to denote the vowel ſounds, by 
no means reach all their inflections, or ſhew their 
particular application. The object of the vowel 
points, was to fix a written ſymbol of every. ſound, 
which the Hebrew vowels aſſumed in pronuncia- 
tion, and to aſcertain the particular ſound, each 
vowel ſhould have, in the ſyllable or place where 
it was uſed; ſo that, a reader might find the exact 
found by his eye, without any reſort to uſage, or 
any neceſſity for further inſtruction, than what a 
complete knowledge of the vowel points furniſhed, 
In the Hebrew alphabet, the vowel characters were 
but three, the Aleph, the Vau, and the. Jod, cor- 
reſponding to the A, the U, and the I, of the Ro- 
mans. Theſe, from the aſſiſtance they gave to the 
enunciation of a vaſt variety of words, were called 
the matres lectionis, or the parents of reading, 
But they ſufficed to denote a very ſmall number 
only, of the many vowel ſounds. Beſides, - there 
are many words, in Hebrew, which conſiſt entirely 
of conſonants; and of which, therefore without the 
aſſiſtance of vowels, there could be no enunciation. 
To remedy this inconvenience, the Maſorites in- 
vette” the. vowel points. _ firſt ſettled the 
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ſounds of each of the matres lactionis, and laid down 
general rules to fix the poſitions, where they ſhould 
be. ſounded ; and where they ſhould. be ſilent. They 
then appropriated .,to their purpoſe two ſymbols, 
the: point and the ſtrait line. Theſe they multiplied 
and combined, both ſeparately and together, into a 
variety of forins,” To each of thoſe forms, they 
afixed: a particular: vowel found, Thus, leaving 
nothing to be acquired by uſe, or even by oral in- 
ſtruction, (except as far as it extended to the doc- 
trines of the vowel: points), they eſtabliſhed a cor- 
reſponding and appropriate ſign for all the vowel 
ſounds in the Hehrew language, and all their in- 
flections and modifications. At firſt, view, it muſt 
be thought, that, the effect of the Maſorah in pre- 
ſerving the integrity of the text of the Hebrew, 
and the effect of the vowel points in aſcertaining 
and fixing its pronunciation, muſt have been very 
great. But ſeveral writers of great biblical name, 
have abſolutely and explicitly denied their utility. 
They aſſert both to be a modern invention; that, 
the Maſorah has only ſerved to perpetuate the cor- 
ruptions and imperfections of the text, and, that, 
the application of the vowel points to the pronun- 
ciation of the language, is a work of uſeleſs la- 
bour, and involves the learner in a maze of per- 
plexing and diſheartening difficulty. The Jews, 
themſelves have never admitted the vowel points 
into the rolls, or manuſcripts uſed for religious 


worlhip, in their ſynagogues ; and ſome of their 
| ableſt 
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ableſt and moſt intelligent writers, have joined in 
the opinion, that, they are a modern invention, and 
that, ſo far from facilitating; they perplex and in- 
creaſe the difficulty of the pronunciation of the 
Hebrew. Few literary contrvverſies have been 
agitated with more learning, or greater warmth. 
Capellus was firſt in time, and certainly among the 
Gclt in learning and ability, who conteſted the an- 
tiquity and utility of the Maſorah and the vowel 
points: they had ſtrenuous defenders in the two 
Buxtorfs. In the opinion of many writers of the 
firſt eminence, (among hom are reckoned Hou- 
bigeant, Kennicot, L'Advocat, the- late Biſhop 
Lowth, Doctor Kennicott, and Doctor Geddes), 
the victory is decided in favour of- Capellus. Still 
however, ſome-writers of reſpectability, as Doctor 
Rutherford, Doctor Benjoin, and ſeveral German 
writers of high-renown, are ſtrenuous advocates in 
their favour. The rejection of the vowel points 
made it neceſſary to ſubſtitute ſomething of equal 
power, in their room. Here Capellus was at à loſt. 
But, ſome time after the beginning of the prłſent 
century, Monſieur Maſclef, a canon of Amiens, 
found a complete ſubſtitute for them. He con- 
ſidered the Aleph, Heth, Vau, and Jod, to be the 
four original Hebrew vowels, Theſe he directed 
to be pronounced, wherever they occurred: and 
when two or more conſonants followed, without 
any of theſe ſuppoſed vowel letters, he directed, 
that, after each of the conſonants, that vowel 
mould be founded, which is its auxiliary ſound in 
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the alphabet; as an E, after a Beth; an I after a 
Ghimmel; an U after a Nun; and an A after a 
Thau. Modern writers have improved on this 
ſyſtem, by ſuppoſing the Ain of the Hebrew alpha- 
bet, to correſpand to the Roman O. This makes 
the number of Hebrew vowels complete. To 
ain the two Tyſtems more clearly, the following 
25 giſh characters, ſupplied with . points, 
28 4 5 
Sy 5 the 4 e 41 bed, 


tenders 28 wir as the ſounds of the: ww th 
guages admit, the . petition in our: Lord's Prayer, 
« Give us this. day. our, daily. bread.” . The ſame 
letters, read in the Maſclefian ſyſtem, would be 
pronounced, Give fa thas da re dala bered, It 
muſt be admitted, that, if the pronunciation of the 
Hebrew. according to the yowel points, be the 
right pronunciation, the pronungiation of them 
according to the Maſdefiah ſyſtem is miſerably 
defective. But it is abſolutely denied by the ad- 
vocates for the Maſclefian ſyſtem, that, the pto- 
nunciation according to the vowel points is the 
true pronunciation. A conciſe ſtatement of the 
arguments for and againſt the vowel points, may 
be found in Houbigeant's Preface to his Racines 
Hebraiques, Paris 17.32. Thoſe, who wiſh to in- 
veſtigate the ſubject further, muſt have recourſe to 
the writings of Capellus, and the two Buxtorfs, 
who, though firſt in the controverſy, completely 
exhauſted the ſubjeR, 
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| VII. 
VII. An attention to the tuch of the E. 


with the Hisrokv or THE Jaws. The Sacred 
Writings which compoſe the Old Teſtament, lead 
the reader to the return of the Jews from the Ba- 
byloniſh captivity, and, their wars under the Aſa 
monzan Princes : thus far alſo the works of Fla- 
vius Joſephus accompany him; thence, they lead 
him on to the time of their final diſperſion. 

Few parts of ancient hiftory are leſs attended 
to than that which comprehends the period of time 
which intervened between the return of the Jews 
from the' captivity and the birth of Chriſt,” Yet 


on many NED it Gelerves particular attention. e 


Year 
By the decree of ches Zerubbabel, the Var, 


prince or chief of the Jews, was ſent to re- 

build the temple in py 985 
Joſedek, lineally deſcended from 8 a 

was at that time high prieſt; and the prieſt- 

hood remained in his family till it was aſ- 

ſumed by Judas Macchabzus, and by that 

means paſled into the family of the Aſmo- 
nzans. This was a period of 369 years - 3838 
It continued in the Aſmonzan family till 

they were deſtroyed by Herod—a period of 

129 years. In the laſt year of his reign 

Chriſt was born = - — - 3967 


The. three following genealogical tables will 
ſerve to explain this period. 
The 
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The firſt is a genealogical account of the high 
prieſts, who after the captivity, officiated in the 
temple built by Zerubbabel, or, 'as it is generally 
called, the Second Temple; — from him it is entitled 
Stemmata Zerubbabellano- Pontificta. 

The ſecond is a genealogical table of the Mac- 
chabzan, or, as they are more properly called, the 
Aſmonzan Princes; — from them it is entitled 
Stemmata Aſmonezana. 

The third is a genealogical table of Herod's 

family ;—from his Idumæan extraction it is entitled 
Stemmata Idumæana. 
It ſhould be obſerved, that, mention is made in 
them, of thoſe perſons only, who are ſpoken of par- 
ticularly in the Jewiſh hiſtory, and of thoſe through 
whom the deſcent to them is deduced. So that, 
except in this point of view, the Stemmata produced 
here are very incomplete. Thoſe who wiſh to ſee 
them at full length will find them in Anderſon's 
Royal Genealogies. The Idumzan pedigree is ex- 
cellently ſtated in Relandus's Paleſtina, in the third 
volume of Brotier's Tacitus, and more at length in 
Noldius's Hiſforia Idumæa, publiſhed in Haver- 
camp's edition of Joſephus. 
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Jolederk, 1 the feſt of the high vriefts mention- 
ed in the Stemmata Zernbbabellano-Pontißcia, Was 
high prieſt, when the 6aptivity began. His ſon 
aſſiſted Zerubbabel in rebuilding the temple. Elia- 
ſhib was contemporary with Artaxerxes Longi- 
manus, called in ſcripture, Ahazuerus, who married 
Eſther the daughter of Mordecai. Johannan flew 
his brother Jeſus. 

Manaſſeth their brother, retired to Sarfaria, and 
built the temple on mount Gerizim. 

In the time of the prieſthood of Jadduah, Ales 
ander paſt into Aſia, and put an end to the Perſian 
empire by the victories he obtained over Darius. 
The Jews thereupon became ſubjects of the kings 
of Macedon. This was in 3670. They continued 
fuch, till, in 3700, Ptolemy Soter declared himſelf 
king of Egypt; and then they became a part of his 
ſubjects. In 3806, Antiochus Magnus, king of 
Syria, defeated the Egyptian army in the batile of 
Paneas, and ſeized all Cœlo-Syria and Paleſtine. 
The Jews then became en the * of 
Syria. * 


— 3 ? 
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STEMMATA ZERUBBABELANO - PONTIFICIA. 


8 Joszorex. | . a 
| | Josnvan. 
FAG 3 Joacun. 
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d S | ruled, becauſe his nephew, Simon 
81 St Mon IJ. the Juſt, was under age. 
4 ſurnamed the Juſt. 
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8 F On1as II. ELTAZIX. 
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218 Sion II. 
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q Owras III. Jazon, Mara LySIMMACHU® 
depoſed by Antio- ſucceeded Jaſon. ſucceeded Menelaus. 

chus Epiphanes, | 

who gave the of- 

fice to his brother, 


: | 

Id Onias IV. 

> |} On Judas Maccha- 

E beus's aſſuming 
the prieſthood, he 
wentto Egypt, and 
built a Jewiſh tem- 

U. at — 
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The family of Joarib was the firſt claſs of prieſts 
of the ſons of Eleazer, the ſon of Aaron the high 
prieſt. Some time after the captivity, one of the 
family was called A ſmonæus. From him the family 
received the name of Aſmonæans. Antiochus Epi- 
phanes began the ſevere perſecution of the Jews, 
which occaſioned Mattathias, a leader in the family, 
to riſe in arms againſt him. This was in 3836. 
The victories of his ſons made the Jews independent 
of the Syrian monarch. 

The recent victories of Pompey the Great, over 
Tigranes, gave the Romans a pretence, and a 
quarrel which happened in 3940, between Hyrca- 
nus and Ariftobulus, the ſons of Alexander Jan- 
næus, gave them an opportunity of interfering in 
the affairs of the Jews. From this time the yon 
became —_ to the Romans, 


Independent. 


Subjet to Rome. 


2 


4 


1 
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STEMMATA 'ASMONAANA.. 


„ 28 — 6 * y rr 


- 
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MATTATHIAS j 7 ks S? [2d $44 


Us $55 . dwelt at Moden, and took up arma 


againſt Antiochus Epiphanes. 


Judas. JoxaTAAN 7 Si ks. 
zd fon, ſucceeded Judas. ' ſucceeded Jonathan. died in battle. 


a+ =—_ S* + Ss * Z " 


Jonv, ſurnamed Hyncuve, 
ſucceeded Simon his father. 


— — — A 
*S -« * 6 


AztzToBULUSI, , . ALEXANDER JANNAUS 
ſucceeded his father. ſucceeded AriSToBULUS. 


* 


4 


3 
Hykcaxus. Ar1SToRULUS II. 
- — 
| 
ALEXANDER». ANTIGONU8., 
— — 
EE 
Az1$ToBvuLvus III. Marlamnz, = HNO. 
called the noble Aſmo- 


næan, as the lived to be 
the ſole repreſentative 
of that noble family. 
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When the Jews were carried captives to Babylon, 
the Edomites, or Idumæans, poſſeſſed themſelves of 
the ſouth part of the lands occupied by the tribe of 


Judah. John Hyrcanus, the Aſmonzan prince of | 
that name, conquered them in 3875, and made 
them embrace the Jewiſh religion. Antipas, the 


grandfather of Herod, was an Idumzan Jew. Herod 
began his reign in 3967. He married Mariamne, 


the ſole repreſentative of the noble family of the - 
Aſmonzans, and thence called by her contempora- 


ries the noble Aſmonzan.. He enlarged, adorned, 


and in a manner rebuilt the temple of Zerubbabel. - 
As it was built on the ſame foundation, and with 


the ſame materials, as far as they could go, it was 

not conſidered as a new temple, diſtinct from that 
of Zerubbabel. In the thirty-third year of his 
reign Chriſt was born. The following year Herod 
died 
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Apx*ToBYLUS. HenoppaPurtiepus, - Pmr1.1ypus. 
Put to dextH by his father's mentiottec bY St. Mark, Tetrereh of Trachonitis, 
orders a few days hefore bis ch. vi. v. 15. | Luke, ch. iii. v. 1. 


deceaſe; which gave riſe to 
the ſaying of Auguſtüt, that 
he would rather be Herod's * 

ſwine than his child. ö 


rr Jurte? 


4 A de 3— AxtiSas=HnznroDias, 
8 his” Fathet to n Chriſt |. 
Vas ſent by Pilate, 


the title of s AK \ 


4 mentioned by Mat- 


0 * thew, ch. Ii: v. 22. ADavenrrr, 
i whoſe dancing pleaſed 
3 Nm — ; Herodes Antipas, and 
Dau fl oi 2 wk f _ fled on him to 
Aeris IJ. HMO. pot St. John the Bap- 
St. Peter . Firſt the wife of Phi- Liſt © death. 
in bis ——— wrong "Vp the terrarch, then of b 
to deat exoges As, 4 
ther of John. e en ese 5 : 
ſtruck with death Io . 275 CEO prey 991 18 
public ſhe ws. rs 
Acriyrea Il. IR BekxENICE, Dxvsitta = FasTvus, 


before whom St. Paul 
pleaded, Acts, ch. xx:v, 


before whom 
It. Paul pleaded. 


D 4 


the proconſul, be- 

fore whom St. Paul 

pleaded. Acts, ch. 
XXIV. 
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The following is a catalogue of the High Prieſts, 
from the beginning of Herod's reign, till the final 
deſtruction of the temple. They had no hereditary 
right, but were ſet up and removed at the pleaſure 
of Herod and his ſucceſſors. 


40 


Ananclus. Annas, and Cai- Flionæus. 
Jeſus. phas his ſon- in- Joſeph. 
Simon, law, zeine col- Annanias, called 
Joſephus. leagues at the by Saint Paul 
Joazar, - time of Chriſt's a white wall. 


Eleazar. paſſion. Iſhmael. 


Jeſus. Annas alone: Joſephus. 
Joazar. Acts iv. & v. Anna. 
Anna or Annas. Jonathas. Jeſus. 
Iſhmael, Theophilus, Jeſus. 

Eleazar. Simon. + © Matthias, 
Simon. Matthias, * 


Phangias was high prieſt when — and 
the temple were deſtroyed by Titus Veſpaſian, 
This was in the 7oth year of the Chriſtian æra. 
Since that time the Jews have neither had YO 

nor high prieſt, nor holy city: 
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VII. 2. Wick reſpect to the preſent flate of 
the Fews, their hiſtory, from the death of Chriſt 
to the preſent century, has been ably written by 
Monfieur Baſnage. Tt preſents a feene of ſuffering 
and perſecution unparalleled in the annals of the 
world Wherever che Jews have been eſtabliſhed, 
they tieceffarihy have borne theit ſhare of the evils 
of the age, in nick they lived; and the country, in 
which they reſided! But, beſides their common ſhare 
in the lufferiig of Jociety, they have undergone a 
vera of hortid*aHd unurterable ealamities, which 
other" er of men, hade experienced in 
et age ex any other ount?y. + Brotier com- 
the / Aur of thoſe, who periſhed- by the 
vor 7 che year 65 and the year 70, at two 
millions. When dye reflect on them we may ad- 
dreſs de Jews, 25 the Rabbi Jochanan is faid to 
have addreſfed ih temple, at the time of the ſiege 
of Jerusalem, when he felt it ſhaking, and obſerved 
the gutes opening of their own zecord, O tem- 
« ple; tempte,' why doestthbu ſhake 4. and art thus 
« moved 7 We know thou art to-be ©deſtroyed.” 
But while we tevererice, in their ſufferings and ca- 
Kattitiss, the prophecies which foretold them, fo - 
| lonſy before they happened; while, in hitmble ſi- 
lens and ſubmiſſion, we adore the inſctutable and 
unſearchable decrees of God, ho thus terribly 
vtſits the fins of fathers on their children, we ſhall 
"Kind, "that] in judging between them · and their per- 
it is a juſtice due to them from us, to 
1 acknowledge, 
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acknowledge, that,. if gn fome ocęaſions, they may 
be thought to. have deſerved their misfortunes by 
their private vices or public crimes, it has oftner 
happened, that they have beep the innocent victims 
of avarice,.rage' or miſtaken .zeal.. Res oft ſacra, 
miſer. Their ſufferings alone intitled thom to ſome 
compaſſion; and our compaſſion for them riſes ho 
an higher feeling, when, to, uſe. the language of 
. J and 6, we: \conlider « ti 
« their's was the adoption, the glory, the eoyenants, 
« the; law; the worlbip, the promiſe, and the fathers, 
« apd that from them deſcended. the Chriſt accord- 
ing to the fleſb, who is, God Her e 
«for ever; and ( xi. Rom. 2 „% © That 
« hour approaches, ben all Iſcgel, ſhall | be ve | 
4 when the deliyerer, ſhall come out of Zion 
« ſhall turn away ungodlineſs, from. Jaeo bzö "and 
that, even in their, preſent ſtate of rej jet lon, © they 
4 are beloved of God, for their cer s ſake,” To 
the honour; of the See of Rome, it muſt be 
that, the Roman pontiffs,quith ſome few exceptions, 
have treated them with lenity, defended them ainſt 
their. perſecutors, and often checked. the mi aken 
zeal of thoſe, who ſought to convert. them by, force. 
Thus, St. Gregory the Great, always exhorzed ahis 
clergy, and the gther parts of bis Hock, to.b&haye 
to them with candour and tenderneſs. He repeat- 
edly declared, that, they ſhould. be brought into the 
unity of faith, by gentle means, b fair perſuaſions, 
by unn ady ice, not by force + and, that,, as 
the 


W 
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the law of the ſtate did not allow their building 
new ſynagogues, they ought to be allowed the free 
uſe oli their own places of worſhip. ;, His ſueceſſors, 
in general, purſued the fame line of conduct. The 
perſecutions. excited by the Emperor Heraclius 
againſt the Jews, were blamed at the fourth council 
of Toledo, which declared; that, it was, unlawful 
« and unchriſtianlixe to; force people to believe, 
« ſceing it is God, alone h hardens and ſhews 
« mercy to whom he will.“ „St. Iſidore of Seville 
was an advocate ſor the e ee 
There is extant. a, letter from St. Bernard, to the 
Arcbbiſbop. of Mentz, in which he ſtrongly con- 
demns the violence ſhewn them by the cruſaders. 
At a latter period, Pope Gregory the IXth, a 
zealous promoter of the cruſade itſelf, obſerving, 
that, the cruſaders, in many places began their ex- 
pedition, with maſſacres of the. Jeus, not only 
loudly reprehended-it, but took all proper methods 
of preventing ſuch, barbarity. Pope Nicholas the 
IId protected them, in his own dominions, even 
againſt the inquiſition ; and ſent letters into Spain, 
to prevent force, being uſed to compel them to 
abjure their religion. Pope Alexander the VIth 
received with kindneſs, and. recommended to the 
protection of the other Italian ſtates, the Jews who 
came to Rome or other parts of Italy, on their ba- 
niſhment from Spain and Portugal. Paul- the IIId 
ſhewed them ſo much kindneſs, that Cardinal Sa- 
a thought him blameable for carrying it to an 


exceſs. 
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exceſs. By the bulls of Pius V. and Clement the- 
VIII th, they are baniſhed from the papal dominions, 
except Rome, Ancona, and Avignon, Pope In- 
nocent the XIth, gave them ſeveral marks of his 
favour. The general kindnefs of the Roman Pon- 
tiffs to them is admitted by the Jews themſelves. 
The Jewiſh writers divide the weft into two 
ſovereignties, or rather into the two principal 
religions that reign in it, namely the Roman' 
Catholic and the Proteſtant ; extolling the kind 
protection and favour they receive from the 
former, and complaining of the unkind treat- 
ment they meet with from the latter. * Popiſſi 
« Rome,” ſays Barrios, © hath always protected 
« them, ever ſince its general Titus —_ 
cc Jeruſalem. 1 ++ I'3 BIS 
Of the ſtate of the Jews Jain the Middle 
Ages we have curious and interefting accounts 
by Benjamin of Tudela in Navarre, and Rabbi 
Pitachah ; two learned Jews, who, in the twelfth 
century, viſited ' the principal cities of the eaft; 
where the Jews had ſynagogues, and returned 
through Hungary, Germany, Italy, and France. 
A wiſh to magnify the importance of their brethren, 
is diſcernible in the writings of both; and, for their 
extreme credulity,” both are juſtly cenſured. But, 
after every reaſonable deduction is made on theſe 
accounts, from the credibility of their narratives, 
much will remain to intereſt even an intelligent 
and cautious reader. At different times, the Fews 

have 
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have been baniſhed from France, from Germany, 
from Spain, from Bohemia, and from Hungary. We 
have particular accounts of the miſeries of thoſe, who 
were baniſhed from the laſt of theſe kingdoms. They 
were baniſhed from England in the reign of Edward 
the Iſt, but were permitted to return by Oliver 
Cromwell. Numbers of them are ſettled in Perſia, 
in the Turkiſh empire, in Fez, Morocco, Barbary, 
in many parts of the Eaſt Indies, in ſome part of 
Germany, in ſome of the Italian States, in Poland, 
in Pruſſia, and the Hanſe towns. Their condition 
is moſt flouriſhing in England and Holland; but 
Poland is the principal ſeat of their literature. 
They have no accurate deduction of their deſcent 
or genealogy. They ſuppoſe, that, in general they 
are of the tribes of Benjamin and Judah, with 
ſome among them, of the tribe of Levi; but the 
Spaniſh and Portugueſe Jews claim this deſcent, 
excluſively for themſelves, and, in conſequence of it, 
will not by marriage, or otherwiſe, ' incorporate 
with the Jews of other nations. They have ſe- 
parate ſynagogues; and if a Portuzueſe Jew ſhould, 
even in England or Holland, marry a German 
Jeweſs, he would immediately be expelled the ſy- 
nagogue, deprived of every civil and ecclefiaftical 
right, and ejected from the body of the nation. 
They found their pretenſions on a ſuppoſition, 
which prevails among them, that, many of the 
principal families removed, or were ſent into 
Spain, at the time of the captivity of Babylon. See 

the 
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the Reflections Critiques, added to the ſecond let- 
ter, in the incomparable collection, intitled, Lettres 
de quelques Fuifs Portugais Allemands et Polonais, 
a M. de Voltaire.—It is certain, that, a large body 
of Jews is eſtabliſhed in China; the beſt account 
of them is in Brotier's Tacitus, 3 vol. 567. 

All Jews feel the dignity of their origin, recollect 
their former pre- eminence, with conſcious elevation 
af character, and bear, with indignation, their preſent 
ſtate of degradation and political ſubſerviency. But, 
they comfort themſelves with the hope, that their 
hour of triumph is at hand, when the long expect- 
ed Meſſiah will come, will gather them from the 
corners of the earth, will ſettle them in the land of 
their fathers, and ſubject all the nations of: the carth 
to his throne. 

VII. 4. Viib reſpect to the ates tenets of the 
Fews :—In 1650, a grand council of them was held 
on the plain of Ageda, about 30 leagues from Buda. 
A great multitude of Jews, among whom were 300 
Rabbins, aſſembled there in tents. Rabbi Zacha- 
riah, of the tribe of Levi, prefided. They came 
to four reſolutions,—that, the Meſſiah was not 
come; — that, he would appear as a great con- 
gueror, and ſubject all nations to him that, he 
would alter nothing in the Moſaic religion ;—that 
he was to be born of a virgin, and that his mira- 
culous birth would be a characteriſtic, by which 
he ſhould be known. It is obſervable, from the 
accounts we have of the proceedings of this coun- 

80 cil, 
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44, that, the different ſects of the Phariſees and Sa- 
ducees were evidently diſcernible in it; and that. 
rhe et of the Phariſees predominated. But it is 
TAY more remarkable, that, among other points, it 
was debated, whether Jeſus Chriſt were not the 
Meſliah. Surely the prophecies of the Old Teſta- 
ment reſpecting the Meſſiah, muſt, in the opinion 
of the Jews themſelves, be ſtrongly applicable to 
Jeſus Chriſt, when the queſtion of his being the 
Meſſiah became a ſubject of debate on this memo- 
rable occaſion *, VIL 4. 


»The particulars of thĩs meeting being curious, and very 
little known, an account of it is inſerted here from a publi- 
cation intitled The Phenix, printed in 1707. It is in the 
fourth article of the ſecond volume of that work. That article 
is called A narrative of the proceedings of a great council 
« of Jews, aſſembled in the plain of Ageda in Hungary, 
40 about thirty leagues from Buda, to examine the ſcriptures 
ac concerning Chriſt, on the 12th of October 1650. By Samuel 
cc Brett, there preſent. Alſo a relation of fome other obſerva- 
« tions in his travels beyond the ſeas.” After mentioning 
ſome occurrences he met with, he ſays, „I omit to recite 
« many other occurrences, which by conference I ſhall wil- 
« lingly communicate to my friends, they being too many 
« to commit to writing: only now the fourth remarkable 
©« thing remaineth to preſent you with; and that is, 

The proceedings of the great council of Jews, aſſembled 
«'in the plain of Ageda in Hungary, about thirty leagues 
« diſtant from Buda, to examine the ſcriptures concerning 
* Chriſt, on the 12th of October 1650. 

« It hath been much defired by many honeſt Chriſtians, 
« that this narrative of the Jews council ſhould be publiſhed, 
6 which I did intend only to communicate to private friends. 
«« The 
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VII. 4. Toe religious tenets of the, Jews ave 
thirteen in number: they are as follows 
iſt. I believe „ eee 
8 God 


« The chief argument by which they have perluaded me to 
& do it, is becauſe they do conceive it to be a preparative and 
« hopeful ſign of the Jews converſion, and that it will be glad 
&« tidings to the church of Chriſt; and therefore I have 
« yielded to ſatisfy their deſires. And thus it wass 
At the place above named, there aſſembled about three 
hundred Rabbies, called together from ſeveral parts of the 
« world, to examine the ſcriptures concerning Chriſt; and 
4c it ſeems this place was thought moſt convenient for this 
council, in regard that part of the country was not much 
inhabited, becauſe of the continual wars between the Turk 
4 and the king of Hungary, where (as I was informed) they 
had fought two bloody battles ; yet both princes, notwith- 
« ſtanding their own differences, did give leave to the Jews 
cc to hold their council there; and for their accommodation 
« there, the Jews did make divers tents for their repoſe, and 
* had plenty of proviſion brought them from other parts of 
« the country, during the time of their fitting there. There 
« was alſo one large tent, built only for the council to fit in, 
. made almoſt four ſquare; the north and ſouth part of it 
being not altogether ſo large as the eaſt and weſt part 
« thereof. It had but one door, and that opened to the 
« eaſt; and in the middle thereof ftood a little table and a 
4. ſtool for the propounder to fit on, with his face towards the 
« door of the tent. The ſaid propounder was of the tribe 
« of Levi, and was named Zacharias; and within, this tent 
ce round about were placed divers — for the conſulters to 
« ſit on. It was alſo incloſed with a rail, that ſtood at a 
« diftance from it, to prevent entrance to all ſtrangers, and 


* to all ſuch Jews as could not prove themſelves to be Jews 
«6 by 
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God is the Creator, (whole , name be bleſſed), 
« governor and maker of all creatures, and that, 


1. « he 
by record, or could not diſpute in the Hebrew tangue, 
« which many had forgotten, who, lived in ſuch. countries, 
« where they are not allowed their ſynagogues, a as in France, 
« Spain, and thoſe parts of Italy that do belong to the 
« king of Spain, viz. the kingdom of Naples, with the pro- 
« vince of Calabria and Apuleia; the kingdom of Sicilia 
« and Sardinia z in which place if a Jew be found, and he 
6 deny the Popiſh religion, he is in danger to be condemned 
e and executed for it; and yet profit and benefit allured them 
to dwell in thoſe countries, notwithſtanding their fears and 
6c dangers : and themſelves are, willing to forget, and ſo 
t neglect to teach their children their native language, rather 
« than they will looſe their opportunity of profit: and ſome 
« have burnt the ancient records of their tribe and family, 
«* that they might not be diſcoyered by ſearching, or other- 
« wiſe. And for this defect they could not prove their tribe 
« or family, they were not permitted to come within the 
« rail, but were commanded. to remain without, with the 
« ſtrangers that remained there, which were above 3,090 
cc perſons, and they were for the moſt part Germans, 
« Almains, Dalmatians, and Hungarians, with ſome Greeks, 
a but few Italians, and not one Engliſhman, that I could 
« hear of beſides, myſelf. We 
« I was infarmed that the, king of Hungary, n, not farour- 
« ing the reformed religion, did give no encouragement to 
«« any proteſtant churches to ſend any divines thither ; hut 
« he did allow that ſome aſſiſtants ſhould be ſent from 
« Rome : and their coming thither, did, prove a great unhap- 
« pineſs to this hopeful council. 
„When the aſſembly did firſt meet, they ſpent ſome time 


«in their mutual Glutations ; and as their manger is, they 
E 6 „ . ki ill | 
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cc he hath wrought all things, worketh and ſhalf 


c work for ever. 
2d. « I 


ee kiſſed one the other's cheek, expreſſing much joy for their 
ce happy meeting. And all things being provided for their 
cc accommodation, they conſidered of the Jews that were to 
« be admitted members of this council; and they were only 
ce allowed to be members, which could by record prove them- 
« ſelves to be native Jews; and for defect herein, I obſerved 
« above five hundred refuſed: though doubtleſs they were 
4c true - born Jews, yet they could not by record prove them- 
te ſelves ſo to be; and for this they were not admitted to be 
4 members of the council, but they did abide without the 
« rail with the ſtrangers that were there : and the number of 
« them that were accepted to be members was about three 
| hundred Jews. And this was all that was done the firſt 
« day. 
60 b. the ſecond day, the aſſembly being fall, the pro- 
« pounde ſtood up and made his ſpeech concerning the end 
cc of meeting: and this, ſald he, is to examine the 
4 ſcripture? concerning Chriſt, Whether he be already come, 
* or whether we are yet to expect his coming. In examin 
4 ing chis queſtion, they ſearched the Old Teſtament with 
44 great care and labour, to be reſolved of the truth thereof, 
cc having many Bibles with them there for this end. And 
« about this point. there were great diſputes amongſt them. 
© «© The major part were of opinion, that he was not come: 
'*«and ſome inclined to think that he was come; being 
moved thereto by their great judgment, that hath conti- 
4 nued now this ſixteen hundred years upon them. 
et I remember very well one of the council in his con- 
| © ference with me, ſeemed to be very apprehenſive of the 
: 4 great and long deſolation of their nation, ever ſince their 
4 deRruRtion by the Roman emperors J and he imputed this 
« their 
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ad. « I believe, with perfect faith, that, the 
« Creator, (whoſe name be bleſſed), is one, and 


« their aſfliction to their impenitency, And comparing their 
« preſent judgment, with their other judgments they had 
« ſuffered before, he ingenuouſly confeſſed, that he did con- 
« ceive it -was for ſome great wickedneſs ; and that their 
4 nation was guilty of the blood of the prophets ſent from 
% God to their nation, and the many maſſacres that had 
% been committed by the ſeveral ſets and factions of them. 
4 For, ſaid he, we are no idolaters, neither do I think we 
% were guilty of jdolatry fince our captivity in Babylon 
and therefore, ſaid he, I do impute this our calamity and 
e preſont judgment to the forenamed cauſes, And this was 
the ſum of that which was diſputed amongf them the ſe- 
4 cond day of their meeting; and fo they adjourned till the 
<* next morning, which was the third day of their meeting. 
„When being aſſembled together again, the point that 
« was chiefly - agitated. was concerning the manner of 
„ Chriſt's coming. And this ſome ſaid ſhall be like a 
mighty prince, in the full power and authority of a king, 
yea in greater power than ever any king had; and that he 
4 will deliver their nation out of the power of their enemies, 
« and their temple ſhall be rebuilt again; and, that the 
4 nations-ſhall be of their religion, and worſhip God after 
tc their manner. For they hold, that the Meſſiah will net 
« alter their religion, whenſoever he cometh. And further, 
4 concerning his parentage, they did agree in this, that he 
« ſhould be born of a virgin, according to the prediction of 
4 the prophets z and they agreed alſo that he might be born 
« of ſuch a virgin which might be of mean note amongſt 
« their nation, as was the Virgin Mary. And here ſome of 
L them ſeemed to me, to incline to think that Chriſt was 
© come, Therefore hen they came together again the next 
E 2 % days 
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cc that, ſuch. an unity as in him, can be found in 
« none other; and that he alone hath been our 


« (God, is and for ever ſhall be. 
3d. & 1 


« day, the propounder, 1 of 3 if Chriſt were 
« already come, and who they thought he was ? and to this 
c demand they gave this anſwer, that they thought Elijah 
« was he, if he were come, becauſe he came with great 
« power, which he declared by flaying the prieſts of Baal; 
c and, for the fulfilling of the ſcripture, he was oppreſſed by 
Ahab and Jezabel : yet they eſteemed him to be more than 
«« a mortal man, becauſe he ſo ſtrangely aſcended up into 
« heaven, And becauſe this opinion was contradicted by 
« others, the day following they took into examination the 
« ſame queſtion, to anſwer them that ſaid Elijah was not the 
« Meſſiah. They of the contrary opinion did urge the care 


© and love of Elijah for the good of their nation, in that he 


< left them Eliſha his diſciple to teach and inſtru the peo- 
&« ple, which they expected to be the, care of their Meſhah. 
«« Theſe were the chief arguments they had to defend their 
« opinion: and the ſame day, towards night, it came into 
« queſtion amongſt them, what he then was that ſaid he was 
tc the ſon of God, and was crucified by:their'anceſtors ? and 
ce becauſe this was the great queſtion amongſt them, they 
4c deferred the further —— thereof until the. next 
c c day. 

« When meeting again, the Phariſees (for ſome of this 
« ſe& were amongſt them, that were always the enemies of 


« Chriſt) they firſt began to anſwer this laſt night's queſtion ; 


cc und theſe by no means would yield that he was the 
« Chriſt ; and theſe reaſons they gave for their opinion, 

“ Firſt, becauſe (ſaid they) he came into the world like an 
« ordinary and inferior man, not with his ſcepter, nor royal 
« power 3 wherewith they affirmed the coming * — 
« thou 
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zd. “ I. believe with a perfect faith; that, the 
« Creator, (whoſe name be bleſſed), is not corporeal, 


.- not 


te ſhould be glorious. Secondly, they pleaded againſt him 
the meanneſs of his birth, in that his father was a carpen- 
& ter; and this they ſaid, was a diſhonour that Chriſt ſhould 
“ not be capable of. Thirdly, they accuſed him to be an 
« enemy to Moſes's law, in ſuffering his diſciples, and in 
« doing works himſelf that were prohibited on the ſabbath 
« day; for they believe that the Meſſiah will punctually and 
« exactly keep the law of Moſes : and where the goſpel doth. 
« teſtify of Chriſt, that he did fulfil the law, they reje& the 
te teſtimony thereof, becauſe they do not own the goſpel. 
« But I obſerved theſe reaſons of the Phariſees did not ſatisfy, 
«all that heard them, but there ſtill remained ſome doubt in 
te ſome of them concerning Chriſt; for there ſtood up one 
& rabbiz called Abraham, and objected againſt the Phariſees, 
* the miracles that Chriſt wrought whilſt he was upon earth, 
« as his rifing of the dead to life, again his making the lame 
* walk, the blind to ſee, and the dumb to ſpeak. And the 
ce ſaid Abraham demanded of the Phariſees, by what power 
« he did theſe miraeles ? The anſwer the Phariſees returned to 
% him was to this purpoſ : they ſaid he was an impoſtor and 
* a magician; and blaſphemouſly traduced him of doing all 
« his miracles by magic. Thus (ſaid they) he firſt cauſed 
« them to be blind, to be dumb, and to be lame; and then 
« by taking away his magic charm, they were reſtored to 
« their former condition. Nevertheleſs this anſwer gave lit- 
« tle ſatis faction to the ſaid Abraham: but thus he replied, 
« that he could not charm thoſe that were born in that con- 
dition as blind, &c. and born alſo before Chriſt himſelf 
« was born; as it appeareth ſome of them were. This 
c ſeemed to him an abſurd paradox; and truly the preſſing 


* of this argument did almoſt put them to a nonplus, till at 
E 3 « laſt 
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« not to be comprehended with any bodily. pro- 
« perties : and that there is no bodily eſſence 
&« can be likened unto him. 

4. 


e laſt they had this evaſion (though weak and vile): They were 
4 (ſaid they) by other magicians convinced to be ſo in theit 
« mother's wombs; and that althongh himſelf were not then 
« bbrn when they were born with theſe evils, yet hie being 4 
4 great diſſembler, and more cunning than any Magician" be- 
te fore him, power was given him by the devil, to remove 
&« thoſe charms which others had placed. And there was one 
«« Phariſee named Zebedee, who of the Phariſees there did 
| * moſt opprobriouſly revile him, and vehemently urge theſe 
« things againft him; but I conceive he did it not to the well 
« liking of many there that heard him, even members of tlie 
e cbuncil. And as the Phariſees that day played their parts 
« apainſt him; ſo did the Saddncees alſo endeavour (for ſome 
« of that ſect were alſs of the council) to render Chriſt vile 
&« ind odious to the reſt of the Jews that were afferbled 
« there. I obſerved it was with them, as it was once witli 
« Herod and Pilate ; tho* they two could not agree betwixt 
& themſelves at other times, yet they could agree together to 
e crucify Chriſt : for the Phariſees and Saddutees, tho" they 
te be much divided in opinion among themſelves, yet did they 
10 at this time too much agree to diſgrace and diſhonour 
&-Chrift with their lies, calumnies, and blaſphemies : for the 
« Sadducees as well as the Phariſees, did in other things accuſe 
& him for a grand impoſtor, and for a broacher of corrupt 
« do&rine ; in that in his goſpel he teacheth the reſurrection 
c from the dead; which they there denied to be true doc- 
« trins': but it is no new thing to ſee factions diſſenting, to 
« agree in ſomeè evil deſign againſt others, as I found it by 
« experience. Being at Rome in the year 1650; which was 
e the year of their jubilee, there was a great ſtrife between 

« the 
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4. I believe, with a perfect faith, the Creator, 
60 (wha name be bleſled), to be the firſt, and the 
640 laſt, 


«the jeſuits and the friars of the order of St. Dominick, 
60 both of which were againſt the proteſtants: and although 
T their differences have been by the care and vigilance of the, 
« pope. ſo, ſmothered that the world hath not taken much, 
« notice thereof; yet this fire broke out into a flame greater 
e than it ever was before (as they certified me there) both 
« by. public diſputings and by, bitter ,writings one againſt, 
« another, opening the vices and errors of one another's 
« faction ; thus ſeeking to diſgrace one the other; which 
« cauſed the pope to threaten to excommunicate the authors 
te cf all ſuch black and libellous books, that did tend to the 
* diſhonour of his clergy and religion, to make them infa- 
% moyg. to the world. But this by the way. 

© We are come now to the ſeyenth and laſt day of theix 
* council; and on this day, this was: the main query 
A amongſt them: If Chriſt be come, then what rules and or- 
« ders hath he left his church to walk by? This as a great 

« queſtion amongſt them: and becauſe they did not believe 
the New Teſtament, nor would be guided. by it, they de- 
© manded ſome other inſtrnẽtjon to direct and guide them 
& in. this point. Whereupon ſix of the Roman clergy (who 
te of purpoſe were ſent from Rome by the, pope to aſſiſt in 
„this council) were called in, viz. two jeſuits, two friars of 
& the order of St. Auguſtine, and uo of the order of St. 
* Francis. And theſe being admitted into the council, be- 
gan to open unto them the rules and doctrine af the holy 
* church of Rome (as they call jt) which church they mag- 
** Hified to them for the holy catholic: church of Chriſt, and 
« their do&rine to be the . infallible doctrine of Chriſt, and 
«« their rules to be the rules, which the apoſtjes left to the 
bs _ for ever to be obſeryed, and thaz-the pope is the 
. E 4 6 holy 
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« laſt, and that nothing was before _ that he 
© (vide the bait for wer. | N 

CY 1 


« holy vicar of Chriſt, and the ſucceſſor of St. Peter. And 
« for mſtance in ſome particulars they affirm the real pre- 
* ſence of Chriſt in the ſacrament, the religious obſervations 
« of their holy days, the invocation of the ſaints praying to 
« the Virgin Mary, and her commanding power in heaven 
à oyer her ſon, the holy uſe of the croſs and images, with the 
« reſt of their idolatrous and ſuperſtitious worſhip ; all 

« which they commended to the aſſembly of the Jews, for 
ce the doctrine and rules of the apoſtles. But ſo ſoon as the 
* afſembly had heard theſe things from them, they were ge- 
cr nerally and exceedingly troubled thereat, and fell into high 
« clamours againſt them and their religion, crying out, No 
«© Chriſt, no woman God, no interceſſion of ſaints, no wor- 
« ſhipping of images, no praying to the Virgin Mary, &c. 
« Truly their troubles hereat was ſo great that it troubled me 
« to ſee their i impatience : they rent their clothes, and caſt 
«« duſt upon their heads, and cried out aloud, Blaſphemy, 
4 blaſphemy; and upon this the council broke up. Vet 
c& they aſſembled again the. eighth day; and all that was done 
« then, was to agree upon another meeting of their nation 
te three years after; which was bed upon before their 
40 final diſſolution. 

' «© T do believe there were han Jews there that would: have 
cc been perfuaded to on the Lord Jeſus z and this I affure 
40 vou for à truth, and it is for the honour of our religion, 
and the encouragement of our divines : one eminent 
*Erabbi there did deliver me his opinion in conference with 
«me, that he at firſt feared that thoſe who were ſent from 
«Rome, would cauſe an unhappy period to their council ; 
UU profeſſed to me, that, he much deſired the preſence of 
ve! "ſome"proteſtait * , of our Engliſh di- 


ot! «© vines, 
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5F. «I believe with a perfect faith, that, the 
Creator, (whoſe name be bleſſed), i is to be wor- 
« ſhipped, and none dead 


« vines, of whom he had a hotter opinion than of any other 
« divines in the world: for he did believe that we had a 
e great love to their nation; and this reaſon he gave me for 
their good opinion of our divines, becauſe he underſtood 
« they did ordinarily ' pray for the converſion of their na- 
te tion; which he did acknowledge to be a great token of our 
ce love towards them: and eſpecially he commended the, 
* miniſters of London for excellent preachers, and for their 
cc charity towards their nation; of whom he had heard a 
ce great fame. As for the church of Rome, they accounted 
e jt an idolatrous church, and therefore will not own their 
« religion + and by converſing with the Jews, I found that 
6 they generally think that there is no other chriſtian religion 
e in the world, but that of the church of Rome; and for, 
© Rome's idolatry, they take offence at all innen re- 
« ligion. By which it appeareth that * is the greateſt 
6 enery to the Jews converſion. 

« For the place of the Jews next meeting, it is probable it 
ee will be in Syria, in which country I alſo was, and did 
« there converſe with the ſect of the Rechabites, living in, 
&« Syria, They ſtill obſerve their old cuſtoms and rules; 
te they neither ſow nor plant, nor build houſes ; but live in 
« tents, and often remove from one place to another, with 
ce their whole family, bag and baggage. And ſeeing I find, 
«« that by the Italian tongue I can converſe with the Jewsy 
« or any other nation, in all parts of the world where I have 
« been; if God give me an opportunity I ſhall willingly at- 
te tend their next council, The good Lord proſper it. 
60 Amen.“ | 


6. «I 


++ 
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6. © I believe with a perfect faith, that, all the 
c words of the prophets are true. 

7. „I believe with a perfect faith, that the pro- 
« phecies of Moſes, (our maſter, may he reſt in 
« peace), were true. That he was the father and 
« chief of all wiſe men, that lived before him or 
« ever thall live after him, 

8, « I believe with a perfect faith, that, all the 
« Jaw which at this day is found- in our hands, was 
delivered by God himſelf, to our —_— Moles, 
(God's s peace be with him). 

9, « I believe with a perfect faith, that, the ſame 
« Jaw is never to be changed, nor any other to be, 
« given us of God, (whoſe name be bleſſed).. , 

10. I believe with a perfect feith, that, God, 
« fwhofe name be bleſſed), underſtandeth all the 
« works and thoughts of men ; as it is written in 
< the prophets; He faſhioncth their hearts Jike ; ; 
c Fe underſtandeth all their works, 

1z. I believe with a perfect faith, that, God 
& will recompence good to them who keep. his 
« commandments, and will puniſh thoſe who wands 
& greſs them. 
12. I believe with a perfect faith, that, the 
« Meſſiah is yet to come z and although he retard 
& his coming, yet I will wait for him till he come, 

13. « I believe with a perfect faith, that the dead 
ce ſhall be reſtored to life when it ſhall ſeem fit unto 
&« God the Creator; (whoſe name be bleſſed, and 
memory celebrated world without end, Amen.)“ 

VII. 5. 
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VII. 5. The deftors and teachers of the Fetus 
have been diſtinguiſhed by different appellations. 
T hoſe employed in the Talmud were, from the high 
authority of their works, among the Jews, called 
Aemouroim, or dictators. They were ſucceeded by 
the Seburoim, or opinioniſts, a name given them, 
from the reſpect; which the Jews had for their 
opinions; and becauſe they did not dictate doc- 
trines, but inferred opinions by diſputation and pro- 
bable arguments, Theſe were ſucceeded by the 
Gheonim, or the excellent; who received their name, 
from the very high eſteem, and even veneration, in 
which they are held by the Jews. They ſubſiſted 
till the deſtruction of the academies of the Jews 
in Babylon, by the Saracens, about the year 1038. 
From that term the learned among the Jews have 
been called Rabbins, It is ſeldom, that a Jew ap- 
plies himſelf to profane literature. Even the law- 
fulneſs of it has been generally queſtioned. Some 
have greater reſpect than others, for the talmudi- 
dical doctrines. In conſequence of uſing in his 
writings ſome free expreſſions concerning them, 
a violent ſtorm was raiſed againſt Maimonides. 
Kimchi, and generally ſpeaking, all the Spaniſh and 
Narbonneſe doctors took part with him. The others, 
led on by R. Solomon, the chief of the ſynagogue 
of Montpellier, oppoſed him, Both parties were 
equally violent, and the ſynagogues excommuni- 
cated each other. This diſpute commenced about 
the middle of the twelfth, and laſted till nearly the 

thirteenth 
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thirteenth century. But the great deſtinction of 
the Jewiſh rabbins, is that of the Tanaits or Rab- 
banifts'and Caraites, The firft are warm advocates 
for the traditionary opinions, generally received 
among the Jews; particularly thoſe of the Targum, 
and for the obſervations of ſeveral religious cere- 
monies and duties, not enjoined by the law of 
Moſes : the others abſolutely reject all traditionary 


opinions, and hold all rites and duties, not-enjoined 


by the law of Moſes, to be human inſtitutions, 
with which, there is no e * a Jew 
ſhould comply. 
VII. 6. The Cabala is diſtinguiſhed" into three 
ſorts :!—By the firſt, they extract from the words 
of ſeripture recondite meanings, which are ſome 
times ingenious, but always fanciful. The ſecond, 
is a fort of magic, in employing the words and 
letters of the ſcripture, in certain combinations, 
which, they ſuppoſe, have power, to make the good 
and evil ſpirits of the inviſible world, familiar to 
them. The third, which is properly the Cabala, 
is an art, by which they profeſs to raiſe myſterious 
expoſitions of the ſcripture, upon the letters of the 
ſentences, to which they apply them. The whole 
is fancy and imagination, This, ſome even wn 
the Jews, acknowledge. | 
VII. 7. When Rouſſeau ſays 1 his Emile, 
Je ne croirai jamais avoir bien entendu les rai- 
t ſons des Juifs, qu'ils n' aient une etat libre, des 
& ecoles, des univerſitẽs, ou ils puiſſent parler et 
« demeurer 
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« demeurer ſans riſque; alors ſeulement, nous pour- 
* rons ſgavoir ce qu'ils ont a dire,” he evidently 
writes on a ſubject, on which he, was perfectly ig- 
norant. At all times, the Jews have had ſchools, 
and numberleſs are the works they have publiſhed, 
in defence of Fudaiſm, and againſt the chriſtian 
religion. The moſt celebrated of theſe are the 
Toldos Feſchu, a work . replete with the boldeſt 
blaſphemy, and the Chizzouk Emonnah, or buckler 
of faith, a work of great ability. Theſe and other 
writings of the Jews, againſt chriſtianity, are col- 
lected, and an ample refutation of them, — 
lithed, in the Tela Ignea Satanæ, of Wagenſeil, 
Altdorphi Noricorum, 168 1. The Pugio Fidei of 
Raymundus Martinus, is conſidered to be a learned 
and powerful defence of the chriſtian religion, 
againſt the arguments of the Jews; and though it 
be not free from the literary defects of the times, 
in which it was written, it ſtill preſerves its repu- 
tation. The Amica (ullatio de veritate Religionis 
Chriſtianæ cum erudito Fudzo, of Limborch, and the 
papers publiſhed with it, form one of the moſt in- 
tereſting and entertaining works of. controverſy, 
that have appeared upon any ſubject. | 
VII. 8. Ut zs a miſtake to ſuppoſe the Jews an 
intolerant people. They hold all men obliged to 
obſerve, what are called the ſeven precepts. of the 
ſons of Noah. Theſe are—1ft, not to commit adul- 
tery; 2dly, not to blaſpheme; 3dly, to appoint 
juſt and upright * 4thly, not to commit 
| ' inceſt; 
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inceſt ; Sthly, not to commit murder; 6thly, not 
to rob or ſteal; and 7thly, not to eat a member of 
any living creature. But they hold the Jews alone 
obliged to conform to the Sinaitic covenant, or 
law of Moſes. They fay, it was a covenant be- 
tween God and the Jews; that the Jews therefore 
are bound to the performance of it; but that 
it is not binding on the reſt of mankind. Thoſe 
. Who forſake idolatry, and profeſs to follow the pre- 
cepts of Noah, are called by them, profelytes of the 
gate; and, while the Jewiſh government exiſted, 
were permitted to live among them. 'T hoſe, who 
take on them the obſervance: of the whole law, 
are called proſelytes juſtice or righteouſneſs ; they 
are initiated to it, by ablution, facrifice, and cir- 
cumciſion; and are thenceforth conſidered to be 


Jews, for all purpoſes, except intermarriage, from 
which, ſome nations are excluded for ever, others 


till aſter the third generation, 


| VIII. 

Wich reſpect to the HEBREW MANUSCRIPTS 
AND PRINTED EDITIONS OF THE HEBREW TEXTy 
VIII. 1. It is obſervable, that, no extenſive col- 
lation of the Hebrew manuſcripts of the ſacred 
text, was made till the preſent century. This was 
owing, in a great meaſure, to the notion which had 
been formed, of the integrity of the ſacred text, 


in conſequence of its — preſervation from 
Error, 
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error, by the wonder-working Maſorah. In the 
annals of literature, there is not, perhaps, a more 
ſtriking inſtance of the little ſafety there is, in 
truſting, without examination, to received opinions, 
than the general acquieſcence of the learned in the 
opinion we ſpeak of. The rabbins boldly affertetl, 
and the chriſtians implicitly believed, that the He- 
brew text was free from error, arid that, in all che 
manuſcripts of it, not an inſtance of a various 
reading of importance could be produced. “ Qua 
ec latiſſime patent oriens et occidens, uno ore, uno 
te modo, verbum Dei legitur; et omnium librorum, 
d& qui in Aſia, Africa vel Europà ſunt, ſine ulla 
c diſcrepantiã conſonans harmonia oernitur.“ Such 
is the aſtoniſhing language of Buxtorf, in his Ti- 
berias. The firſt, who combated this notion in 
the form of regular attack, was Ludovicus Capellus. 
From the difference he obſerved between the He- 
brew text, and the verſion of the Septuagint, and 
between the Hebrew and the Samaritan Pentateuch; 
from the manifeſt and palpable corruptions, he 
thought he ſaw in the text itſelf, and, from the 
many reaſons which made him ſuppoſe the vowel 
points and the Maſorah, were both a modern and 
an uſeleſs invention, he was led to queſtion the 
general integrity of the text; and even his enemies 
allowed, tliat, in his attack upon it, he diſcovered 
extreme learning and ingenuity. Still, however, 
ne admitted the uniformity of the manuſcripts. 
When this was urged againſt Him by Buxtorf, he 
: ; had 
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. had little to reply. At length, (what ſhould have 
been done before any thing had been ſaid or written 
on the ſubject), the manuſcripts themſelves were 
examined, and innumerable various readings in 
them, diſcovered. From this time the biblical cri- 
ticiſm of the ſacred text took a new turn, Manu- 
ſcripts were collated every where; were examined 
with the ſame attention, the various readings of 
them were diſcuſſed with the ſame freedom, and 
their reſpective merits aſcertained by the fame rules 
of criticiſm, as had been before uſed, in reſpect of 
manuſcripts of profane authors. The celebrated 
collection of Doclor Kennicott was begun ia the 
year 1760. He undertook to collate all the manu- 
' ſcripts of the ſacred text in England and in Ireland 
and, while he ſhould be employed in this, (which 
he ſuppoſed might be about ten years), to collate, 
as far as the expence would admit, all the Hebrew 
. manuſcripts of importance, in foreign countries, 
The firſt volume was printed in 1776, the ſecond, 
and only other, in 1780. Doctor Kennicott him- 
| ſelf collated two hundred and fifty manuſcripts. 
Under his direction, and at his expence, Mr. Bruns 
collated three hundred and fifty: ſo that, the whole 
number of manuſcripts collated, on this occaſion, 
was fix hundred. He mentions in his preface 
| ſeveral other manuſcripts, which it was not in his 
power to collate. It appears, that, in his opinion 
; fifty-one of the manuſcripts collated for his edition 
were from ſix hundred to eight hundred, and that 
: one 
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one hundred and ſeventy-four were from four hun- 
dred and eighty to five hundred aud eighty years 
old. Four quarto volumes of various readings have 
ſince. been publiſhed by A. De Rot of Parma, 
from more than four hundred manuſcripts j; ſome 
of which are. ſaid to be of. the ſeventh: or eighth 
century, as well as from a conſiderable number of 
rare and unnoticed editions; under the titla of Farie 
Lectiones Pe eteris Teftamenti, ex immenſa, manuſcripe 
torum editorumque cadicum congerie, hauſlis et e- 
minatæ, —Parmæ, 1786. The matter, however, is 
fat from being exhauſted, particularly, if the poi - 
ſihle treaſures of the Eaſt are taken into caltillation. 
The conſequence of theſe extenſiv oi collations as 
been, to raiſe a general opinion among the learned, 
Iſtly, that, all the, maguſctipt copies of the 'Hebrew 
ſcriptures now extant, may, in ſome ſort, be: called 
Maſoritic copies, becauſe none of them haue en- 
tirely eſcapedi the rude, hands of 3 
adly, that, the moſt valuable manuſcri 
ſpeaking, are thoſe, which are added) written, at firſt, 
without. points or accents, containing ther greateſt 
number of real vowels, ror :matres: lectinnis, exhi- 
biting x marks of an accurate tranſcriber,” and con- 
forming moſt. to the antient verſions, and, with 
regard to the Pentateuch, conforming moſt to the 
Samaritan exemplar: zdly, that the Maſoritic co- 
pics often diſagtee, and that the further back they 
Zo, the greater is their diſagreement from the pre- 


ſent printed copy: a” that the ſynagogical 
F rolls 
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rolls diſagree the leaſt, from the printed copies, 
ſo:that, they-are of lietle value in aſcertaining tlie 
text; an exbellent judge has ſaid, that, · lie womd 
not change the ſmalleſt fragment of an old manu- 
ſeriptj of the tenth age, for the fineſt fynagogical 
roll in Europe: 4thly; from all this, they conclude, 
that / tie ſureſt ſources of emendation, are a col- 
lation" of manuſcripts and parallel places; a com- 
Pariſdn of the text with the antient verſions, and 
theſe wick one another; grammatical analogy "and, 
where all cheſe fail, even conjectural criticiſm, 
{The merit of Doctor Kennicbtt's labours i is ge- 
nerally acknowledged ;: his opim̃ons on the fate of 
the Hebrew text are generally received, and the 
highnpretenſions. of the Maſbratr are getrerAlly're- 
jefted:! "Stiljy however, th&-aricient opiniofls have 
come advceates. They do not go fo far as to alſert, 
chat a collation off Hebrew! mitiuſcripts;'is 
uſeleſe, i but they think . de prized higher 
than t [deſerves : thaty! when mgnuſcri pts of ah 
earlier date than the Maſorah are - fought: for; it 
ſuould not be forgot, that, the Maſorites had thoſe 
manuſcripts, when they ſettled the text; and whit 
hopes, cari there be, they aſk; that, at the clöſe of 
=. the eighteenth century; after the Hebrew has le 
4 8 ;Ceaſed to bea ſpoken language, a ehriſtian, ſo 
* f whoſe,time. is employed in ther putſuits and 
Aiſtracted by other. caresran maker better ue of 
.thoſe:\manuſcripts than was actually made of them 
A literati, whoſe whole time; wiſe 
I5icoupntt a 52 eee W e eat 1 every 
* 01 % 
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very thôught, from their, earlieſt ears tos their 
Jateſt age, was devoted. to that ned ohiect; who 
ved amorig the people; ard atmoſt ifi the cduntiy, 
where: the events recorded by chem, happened 
bo ſaw with theif. oyn..cyts the :manners thay 
4eſcribe, and daily arid: hburly por and heard a 
language kindred to that in whichithey. are W rittan ? 
-But, if there muſt-'be.a:collatiow of 
chen ſay they, no manuſcript written by any other 
than a Jew, or wanting any one I the before 
mentioned marles of authenticity, ſhould. be taken 
Ante account: and;-trying the queflion d the in- 
rttegrity of the text, by ahæſe,i which cheycall, the 
nly authentic manuſcripts,ono .queſtion, ſay they, 
will remain of the perfect ꝗqntegrity and ꝓerfect free- 
dos com chrruptiom of the pteſent tent. Where 
ieem be ſhewn; that the text of the Maſorahvis 
rLorrupti the genuineneſs of the Bible reading may 
de doubted, but, Where there is no reaſonato im- 
peadhithe Maſorahy the text, as they aſſert, I beyoũd 
ont verſy. Wol kus; Bibl. Hebrzaz toms ii. 3g, 
boldiy ſays Cn h,ur in cumulum, i quis ſabe 
16 nuſciunguam pate, omnes vurietutem vt omni dg 
& pignire icontendert duſim, eat magis ad ftabuliendam 
gam dubit reddendam lectioneim hodir recrpiam in- 

ſervituras eſſe.” Opitius in the laſt page but one 
"of bis preface, ſays ſtill more confidentiy & Quin i 
ie gal :omnes impreſſi, vel manuſcripti cuuicatt cunii- 
i nirent im aſſcrendd lactione gquddam, ramtnanium 
dero. pronunciaret Maſora;- cimſide mori jus fpodti 
Lon, wy F 2 % &« ſumus 
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.« ſums anctoritatem, ſi moda nabis conftaret -illom 
4 ofſe gemuinam. The ſame opinion is adopted by 
Tyſchen, in his work already cited, and to enforce 
it, appears to have been his. chief object in writing 
that work. It is alſo adopted in its fulleſt extent, 
by Mr. Benjoin, in his Jonah. The Titres Primb- 
tir Fubricy, Ram 1772, contain much curious 
learning urged withla conſiderable degree of inge- 
-ratity in ſdvour of / the Maſoritic ſyſtem. Tow 
ven grun oft componere | S % ET i 
VMI. ba. With reſpect to * printed 1 
of the Hebrew  Bible;: thoſe: which have appeared 
td deſerve: particular attention, are, the edition at 
Soncind, . in 1488, from its being the; firſt.pricited = 
edition uf the whole Bible; the edition at Breſcia. 
in 1494. from its being the edition, uſed by Luther 
in his tranſlation; a third, was printed id 2957, 
without the name of any place. Theſe thresedi- 
tions zart called the Son inaten being printed by 
Jews of a family which came originally from Ger- 
many and eſtabliſhed themſelves at Soncino, a 
ton in Lombardy, between Cremona and Breſcia. 
They were the firſt Hebrew printers... Some of 
them. afterwards eſtabliſhed themſelves in Bononia, 
Breſcia and Rimini. Athias's edition was publiſhed 
at Amiſterdamy firſt in 1661, and afterwards in 1667. 
The edition of Nunnes Torres, with the notes of 
Raſchi, was begun in 1700, and printed in 1705, 
and was the favourite edition of the Jews. Bom- 
un Z editian wus printed five times, and is diſtin- 
91 ® guiſhed 
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guiſhed by the beauty of the type ; but, not 
being divided into chapters and verſes, is unſit 
for general uſe. Robert Stephens's' 22 mo. edition 
is moſt elegantly. printed. The Plantinian edi- 
tions have conſiderable merit for their neatneſs 
and accuracy. But all were ſurpaſſed by the 
edition of Everardhus vander Hong bt in 1705. 
It has the general reputation of great accu- 
racy. Some have called its accuracy in queſtion; 
but the eleganee of the type, the beauty of the 
paper, and the fine gloſſy blackneſs of the ink, 
cannot be denied. His text was adopted by Dr. 
Kennicott, in his edition. The editions of which 
ve have been ſpeaking hitherto, are of the Hebrew 
alone, without any tranſlation. The moſt cele- 
brated edition of the Hebrew, with a Latin tranſla- 
tion, was, till of late, that of Sebaſtien Munſter, 
publiſhed. in 1534, 1535, and 1539. It was the 
firſt Latin tranſlation by any of the ſeparatiſts'from 
the ſee of Rome, Santes Pagninus was the firſt of 
the communicants with that ſee, who made an 
entirely new Latin verſion It was publiſhed at 
Lyons, in 1528. It has often been republiſhed, 
That, it is an accurate and faithful tranſlation, all 

acknowledge,—that, the latinity is barbarous, can- 
not be denied; but, as it was the author's plan, to 
frame a verbal tranſlation, in the ſtricteſt and moſt 
literal ſenſe of that word; its ſuppoſed barbariſm was 
unayoidable,. and cannot, therefore, be imputed to 
it, as a. fault. With ſome. improvement, and ac- 
F 3 companied 
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companied by the New Teſtament in Greek, and the 
vulgate tranſlation of it in Latin, it was publiſhed 
by Arias Montanus, fiſt in 1542, with notes by the 
celebratgd Servetus, by way of appendix to the 
Antwerp Polyglot, in 1572. Afterwards; ſeveral 
editions of it were publiſhed, Of theſe the edition 
of Geneva in 1679, is the beſt. The. celebrated 
edition of the — Charles Francis Houbiganti, 
an oratorian; was publiſhed in four volumes folio, 
with a Latin verſion and prolegomena, at Paris, in 
1753. The prolegomena and the Latin verſion have 
been printed ſeparately. The merit of this edition 
is celebrated by all, who are not advocates for the 
Maſorah. By them it is ſpoken of in the very 
harſheſt terms. Several manyſcripts-/were . occa- - 
Fonally: conſulted by the author: but, it. is evident, 
he did not collate any one manuſoript throughout. 
Mention has. been already made of Doctor Kenni- 
cott's edition, and the ſubſequent labours of De 
-Roffi. © Prior to Houbigant's edition, was that of 
Keineccius at Leipſic, in 1725, reprinted there, in 
1730 and 1739. A new edition of it was printed 
in 1793; under the inſpection of Doctor. Doederlein 
and Profeſſor Meiſmen lt contains the moſt im- 
portant of the various readings collected by Dr. 
| 'Kennicott, and M. de Rofli; printed under the text. 
# N For the purpoſe of common uſe, it is an excellent 
44 Edition, and fupplies the: Want of the ſplendid, but 
| 
| 


expenſive. editions ani collations, of,:Houbigant, 


4 Kennicoit, and De Roſſi 'Thoſd who extend.heir 
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biblical refoaicdibe into Rabbiniſm; are recommended 
by t the learned in that branch of biblical literature, 
to the Biblia Rabbinica of Rabbi Mo ofes, publiſhed a at 
Amſterdam, in four volumes folio, in 1724, 1727, 
which have eritirely ſuperſeded the Biblia 3 
of 4 and Buxtorf. 8 


IX. 
IX. 1. Tus Greek MANUSCRIPTS, according | 
to Wetſtein's account, are written either on parch- 
ment or vellum, or upon paper. The parchment 
or vellum is either purple-coloured, or of its natural 
colour; and either thin, or thick. The paper is 
either ſilken, or of the common ſort; ; and either 
glazed, or of the ordinary roughneſs. The letters 
are either capital (generally called uncial), or ſmall. 
The capital letters are either unadorned and ſimple, | 
and the ſtrokes of them very thin and ſtraight; 
or they are of a thicker kind, uneven and angulous. 
Some of them are ſupported on ſomething like a 
baſe, others are ornamented, or rather burthened, 
with a top. Letters of the firſt deſcription, are of 
the kind generally found on the antient monuments 
of Greece; thoſe of the laſt, reſemble the paintings 
of half barbarous times. Manuſcripts, therefore, 
written in the firſt kind of letter, are generally ſup- 
poſed to be of the ſixth century at the lateſt ;* thoſe 
-.+ written in the ſecond kind of letter, are, generally 
ſuppoſed to be of the tenth century. The manu- 

h F 4 ſcripts 5, 
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ſcripts! written in the ſmall letters are of a {tilt later 
age. But the Greek manuſcripts, copied by the 
Latins, after the reign of Charlemagne, are in 
another kind of alphabet; the a, the e, and the 1 
in them, are inflected, in the form of the letters of 
the Latin alphabet. Even in the earlieſt manu- 
| ſcripts ſome words are abbreviated. At the begin- 
ning of a new book, the four or five firſt lines, are 
often written in vermilion. There are very few 
manuſcripts of the entire New Teſtament. The 
greater part contain the goſpels only; very few 
have the apocalypſe. In almoſt all, (and this is 
particularly the caſe of the older manuſcripts), 
ſeveral leaves are wanting ; ſometimes they are re- 
placed in a writing of a much later date. All the 
manuſcripts have obliterations and corrections, But 
here a material diſtinction is to be attended to: 
ſome of the alterations are made b y the writer 
himſelf, others are made by another perſon, and at 
a ſubſequent time. The firſt are faid tu be a rims 
manu, the ſecond a ſecunds manu. 
IX. 2. The curious and extenſive collations, 
which have been made of manuſcripts within this 
century, have ſhewn, that, certain, manuſcripts have 
an affinity to each other, and that, their text is diſtin- 
guiſhed from others by characteriſtic marks. This 
has enabled the writers on the ſubject, tq arrange 
them, under certain general claſſes. They haye 
obſerved, that, as different countries had diſferent 
e according to their reſpeRive languages, 
their 
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their manuſcripts naturally reſembled, their. reſpec- 
tive _ verſions, as the verſions, generally ſpeaking, 
were made from the manuſcripty in common uſe, 
Purſuing this idea, they have ſuppoſed four pria+ 
cipal editions, Iſt. the Weſtern edition, or that uſed 
in the countries, where the Latin language was 
ſpoken with this, the Latin verſions coincides 
ad. the Alexandrine edition; — with this, the quo- 
tations of Origen coincide : 3d. the Edeſſene edi- 
tion, from which the Syriac. yerhon was made: 
and 4th. the. Byzantine or Conſtantinopolitan edi 
tion: the greateſt 1 number of manuſcripts written 
by the monks on mount Athos, the Moſcomi manu- 
ſcripts, the Slayonian or Ruſſian verfions, end che 
quotations of St. Chryſoſtom, and Theopuylac, 
biſhop of Bulgaria, are referrible to this edition. 
The readings of this edition are remarkably. dif- 
ferent from thoſe of the other editions; between 
thoſe, a ſtriking coincidence appears. A reading 
ſupported by all three of them, is ſuppoſed to be of 
the very higheſt authority; yet, the true reading 1 is 
ſometimes found only in the fourtn. 
IX. 3. From the coincidence obſerved. — 
many Greek manuſcripts and the vulgate, or ſome 
other Latin tranſlation, ..a ſuſpicion, aroſe in the 
minds of ſeyeral writers of eminence, that the 
Greek text had been altered, throughout, to the 
Latin. This ſeems to have bcen firſt ſuggeſted by 
Eraſmus; but it does not appear that he ſuppoſed 
the alterations were made, betore the fifteenth cen- 
tury: 
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wary: ſo that the charge of latinixing the manit 
eripts did not, in his notion of it, extend to the 
original writers of the manuſcript, or, as they ate 
called, the writers a prima mami; as it affected only 
the ſubſequent ĩnterpolators, or, as they are called, 
the writers a ſecundi manu. Father Simon, Mill, 
and Bengel adopted and extended the accuſationʒ 
and it was urged by Wetſtein with his ufual vehe- 
mence and ability; ſo that it came to be generally 
received. Semler was the firſt ctitic, who ventured 
to call it in queſtion, © He was followed by Grief- 
back and Woide and finally, brought over Mi. i- 
chaelis; who, in the firſt edition of his introduction 
to the New Teſtament, had taken part with the ac- 
cuſers ; but, in the fourth edition of the ſame work, 
-with a candour, of which there are too few e 
ples, declared himſelf perſuaded, that, the charge was 
unfounded, and totally abandoned his firſt opinion. 
Carrying the proof to its utmoſt length, it only 
ſhews, that, the Latin tranſſations-and the Greek 
copies, were made from the ſame exemplars. This 
rather proves the'antiquity of the Latin tranſtations, 
than the corruption of the Greek copies. It is alſo 
obſervable, that, St. Jerom corrected the Latin from 
the Greek: a circumſtance, known in every part 
of the weſtern church. Now, (as Michaelis juſtly 
obſerves), when it was known, that, the learned 
father had made the Greek text, the baſi s for his 
Alterations i in n the Latin — it is — 


(cribers | 
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ſcribers of the weſtern church, would alter the 
Gteek by the Latin. It is ſtill leſs probable, 
that, thoſe of the en. e would. act i in ah 
manner, - 

IX. 4. Beaſts d. the 0 which u. 
5 books of the New Teſtament, other manu- 
ſcripts kave been conſulted, with a view to find out 
the true readings of the text; among theſe are the 
Lectionaria, or collections of detached-parts of the 
New Teſtament, appointed to be read in the public 
ſervice of the church. "Theſe are diftinguiſhed into 
the Evangeliſtarium or leſions from the goſpel ;-and 
the Apoſtolos, or the leſſons from the acts and epiſtles. 
The quotations from the New. Teſtament in the 
works of the antients, have alſo been conſulted. 

IX. 5. The principal manuſcripts are the Co- 
dex Alexandrinus, the Codex Cantabrigienſis or the 
Codex Bezæ, and the Codex Vaticanus. The re- 
ſpective ages, of theſe venerable manuſcripts, has 
been a ſubject of great controverſy, and has em- 
ployed the ingenuity and learning of ſeveral biblical 
writers of great renown. After a profound inveſti- 
-eation of the ſubject, Doctor Woide fixes the age 
of the Codex Alexandrinus between the middle and 
the end of the fourth century ; after a ſimilar in- 
veſtigation, Doctor Kippling fixes the age, of the 
: Cidex Cantabrigienfis or the Codex Bezæ at the 
ſecond century. Montfaucon and Blanchini refer 
the Cadex Vaticanus to the fifth century. But we 
as — better acquainted, with the two frit, 

than 
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than with the third, of theſe manuſcripts. In 1786, 
a fac ſimile edition of the Codex Alexandrinus was 
publiſhed at Oxford, at the expence of the univer- 
fity, by Doctor Woide; in 179 a fac ſimile edi- 
tion of the Codex Cantabrigienſts, or th Codex 
Bezz, was publiſhed at Cambridge, at the expence 
of the univerſity, by Doctot Kippling. Theſe edi- 
tions exhibit their reſpective prototypes, page for 
page,; line for line, word for word, contraction for 
contraction, raſure for raſure, to a degree af ſimi- 
larĩty hardly credible. The types were caſt ſor the 
purpoſe, in alphabets of various forms, chat, they 
might be varied with the manuſcript and repreſent 
it more exactly. Of a work of this kind, till thoſe 
we are ſpeaking of were publiſhed, the world had 
not ſeen an inſtance. That, which appreached 
ncareſt to them, was, the Mediczan Virgil, pub- 
liſhed at Florence in 1741. The Codex Vaticanus 
has been often collated but never publiſhed, - Bent- 
ley procured important extracts to be made from if. 
"Theſe were publiſhed by Profeſſor Birch, with his 
own, in the ſplendid edition of the four goſpeis 
which we ſhall afterwards have occaſion to mention, 


From the 6% of the New T GI ; 


the paſſage i is to the printed editions, cammencing 
with the Polyglots, by reaſon of their ſuperior im- 
portance. But theſez: (though. it make it neceſſary 
: L114 to 
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to return, in ſome meaſure to the Old Teſtament), 

ald be preceded by an account of the IRL I. 
Al LABOURS OF 'ORIGEN?- They are known 
e the appellation | of his Tetraples; Hexaptes, 

Octaples, and Hneaples. The tetreples contained 
in four columns, the Greek verſions of Aquila, 
Symmachus, the Septuagint and Theodotion. Har- 
ing diſcovered two other verſions, he added theſe, 
to the Tetraples. They conſtituted, together, the 
Hexaples. By prefixing to them, che Hebrew text, 
and tranſcribing it, in a ſeparats column, in Greek 
letters, he increaſed them to Octaples. He aſter 
wards added to them a ſeparate verſion of the Pfalms. 
With that, they are called his Enneaples. So that, 
the firſt column contained the Hebrew text in He- 
brew letters; the ſecond, the Hebrews in Greek 
letters; the third, che verſion of Aquila; che fourth, 
the werſion of Symmaehus; the fifthy the Greek 
text of the Septuagint ; the fixthʒ the verſion of 
Theodotion; the ſchenth, his fifth Greek edition 3 
he eighth, his-{ixth Oreek edition; che ninth, his 
4aft-verfion of the. Pfalms. It is obſervable, that, 
in the column, which contains the Hebrew text, in 
Greek letters, he expreſſes it, if ſuch letters, as 
evidently ſhew lie was either unicquainted with; or 
paid no attention to the Maſoritical pronunciation. 
He uniformly expreſſes, what the Maſorites call the 
quieſcent letters, the Aleph; He, Vau, and Jod, by 
vowels; but ſo variouſiy, chat it is moſt clear 
W it to be a matter 5 
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what yowel he ſhould denote: them. . He -always 
treats the. Ain and Heth as vowels ; and, when two 
conſonants occur, he ſeems' ꝛo have conſidered it 
optional, what . vowel hes ſhould” admit between 
them. All this is diametrically: Halte to the ſyl. 
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Tue rſt a the moſt ſolendid of LS 
or I EDITIONS, is that of Cumplutum or Al 
£ala, It is compriſed: i in fix volumes folio. The 
impteſſion. was printed off,: in: 4 819; but Was: not 
Publiſhed till fix years after; The expence of: the 
Work, hich amounted, (it ig. aid), to ſifty thouſand 
Hucats,. Was wholly paid by Camlinal Ximenes, ont 
ef the nobleſt and faireſt characters, that ever ap- 
peared on the theatre of the world. The variety, 
1* the grandeur, and the ſucceſs. of his ſchemes, leave 
< it doubtful,” ſays Doctor Robertſon, © whether 
4 « his ſagacity in council, his prudence in conduct, 
or his boldneſs in execution, deſerve the higheſt 
« e praiſe. His reputation is {till high: in Spain, not 
« only for wiſdom but ſanctity, and he:is the-owly 
5 prime miniſter mentioned in. hiſtory, whom his 

'&. contemporaries reverenced as a faint, .andi..to 

hom the people under his government, aſcrihed 
the power of working miracles. An intereſting 
and plealing ;account of his earneſtneſs in promoting 
the ſucceſs of the, work is given, by the. Writers of 
2 N his 
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Semler; ds Wer Ken. = ihe latter allerting, 
| the value of, the cardinal's manuſcripts.. In 1784 
when Profeſſor Birch was engaged in his, edition -of 
the Bible, Profeſſor Moldenhayer, went to Alcala 
for the purpoſe, of 1 the manuſcripts, uſed 
in the Ximenian Palyglot. After. much, enquiry he 
diſcovered, that about thirty-five years. before, they 
had been ſold to a rocket maker of the name . of 
Toryo; ; and the receipt. given to him, for his pur 
chaſe was ; produced. Another objection made to 
the edition, f is, that, the editors, i in i conſequence. of 
.to0. high a an opinion. of the yulgate, a and a miſtaken 
zeal for the 1 2 rel igion, introduced, ſome- 
times, into t reek text, readings of the yulgate, 
which they did not find in the Greek manuſeripts. 
his point. ; alſo v was Siſcuſſed, at Jength, i in the > CO 

troverly we have mentioned. |. Six hundred copies 
only were printed off. The common price is from 
forty pounds. to | Oxty.. A ſmall, number, (it is 
thought nc not more than four), were printed e on vel- 
lam. One e of thoſe, at the (ale of the Pinelli library, 
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lot was followed and et By the Pohght 
rf Antwerp, ritited, its that ty in 1 569—1 572, in 
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eikt volumes tlic. The Pahl let Paris, printed 
7 16287645, im ten volumes foli io, is one of the 
Hoſt fplendid works, that, ever iſſued from the preſs. 
It was printed at che expence of "Monſieur Le Jay. 
Cardinal Richelieu' 6ffered to defray the whole coſt 
of the impre Ron, and tq give Le Jay the whole 
profit of the ale, on condition, he would let it paſs 
under his name. Onthe other Band the bookſellers 
'of London, offered him very adyantageous terms, 

dau Con Nt 0 it ſhioald be called the London polyglot: 
he *refuſed böch "offers. Vitortutately the work 
Had hot à ſale, f6, that, the editor was completely 
Tuined' by it. Leſs beautiful, but more accurate, 
and comprehending r more thin iy of the three pre- 
'chfing pol ASlosss is the Polyght 1 London, printed 
in 1657, in fix volumes, to which the Lexicon 
Heptaglotton of Caſtell, in two volumes folio, is 
-ofually added. Bryan Walton, afterwards biſhop 
'of Cheſter, W the editor of i it. Twelve copies c of 
at were printed on large paper: one, of great beauty, 
in the library of St. Paul's cathedral; another was 
in that of the Count de Lautaguais.” "The Blige 
Pohle publiſhed in two volumes, folio, in 1, 750» 
contains the text, according to the Mabie re- 

viſion, with the points; the Septyay int from Grabe's 
edition of the Alexandrine manulcript, corrected as 
fur às could be, by Origen's aſteriſts and obeluſes ; ; 
yh a Latin tranſlation of it by Schmidius, and 
—— 4 with 
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with Luther's tranſlation, and notes of the various 
readings of the Vatican and other principal manu- 
ſcripts, and with philological and explanatory notes. 
The cheapneſs of this edition makes it an uſeful 
ſubſtitute for the former polyglo ts. 


The firſt of the GREEK PRINTED EDITIONS of 
the New Teſtament, in point of time, was that of 
Eraſmus, with a new Latin tranſlation. , He pubs 
liſhed five editions of it, in the years 1516, 1519, 
1522, 1527 and; 1525. The edition of 1519 is 
moſt eſteemed, The two laſt were altered in many 
places, eſpecially in the Revelation of St., John, 
from the Complutenſian edition. A brief. to Eraſ- 
mus from pope: Leo the Xth, is prefixed to it. Al- 
bertus, cardinal and archbiſhop of Mentz, writ him 
@ moſt obliging letter, opon his edition, highly com- 
mending it, and deſiring to ſee him. He ſent him, 
with the letter, a golden cup, «© amplum et grave, 
ſays Eraſmus, & et opere ſpectandum. Quin et no- 
emen indidit. Ait vocari poculum amoris, ex quo, 
« qui: biberint, protinus benevolentia mutua con- 
e olutinari. Si vera ſunt hæc, utinam theologi 
« Lovanienſes, ex eãũ mecum potallent ante annos 
& dus? It is obſervable, that, the Greek text of | 
Eraſmus; latinizes, or, in; other words, is made to 
conform to; the vulgate tranſlation, even more than 


that of, Compluzum, 12 which he ſtronghy 
urged 
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urged” the charge of latinizing. This edition in- 
| wblvedEtaſtrivis in a quarrel with the divines of 
Louvain, and with the Spaniſh divines, employed 
on the Complutenſian polyglot. The principal of 
theſe was Stunica, a man of real learning. The 
controverſy between him and Eraſmus is inſtructive 
and intereſting. In many inſtances Stunica had the 
advantage over Eraſmus, But Eraſmus had greatly 
the advantage over Lee, his Engliſh antagoniſt. 
The next-edition of the New Teſtament in 
Greek, is that inſerted in the Complutenſian Polyglot. 
The learned agree in wiſhing the editors had de- 
ſcribed, or, at leaſt ſpecified the manuſcripts they 
made uſe of, The editors ſpeak highly of them; 
but this was, when the number of known manu- 
ſcripts was ſmall, and'manuſcript criticiſm was in its 
infancy, ſo that, without impeaching either their 
candour or their judgment, their aſſertions, in this 
reſpect, muſt be underſtood with much limitation. 
It has been charged on them, that they fometimes 
altered the Greek text without the authority of a 
ſingle manufcript, to make it conform to the Latin. 
Againſt this charge they have been defended by 
Goeze, and, to a certain extent, by Grieſbach. 
The ſtrongeſt proof in ſupport of the charge is, 
that, after Stunica had, in the bittereſt terms, re- 
proached Eraſmus with his omiſſion of tho cele- 
brated verſe of the heavenly witneſſes, and Eraſmus 
had, with equal vehemence challenged Stunica to 
produce a ſingle Greek — in its ſupport, 

he 
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he did not cite one Greek manuſcript for it, but 
perſiſted in arguing from the authority of the Latin. 
This, the late Dr. Travis, the zealous defender of 
the verſe, owns himſelf unable to account for, ſatis- 
factorily. The fate of their manuſcripts has been 
already mentioned. 

The editions of Robert Stephens are next to be 
conſidered, It is obſervable, that, while almoſt 
every other art, has, from the time of its firſt in- 
vention, been in a ſtate of gradual improvement to 
the preſent time, the art of printing, very ſoon after 
its firſt appearance, attained a degree of perfection, 
in many reſpects ſuperior to its preſent ſtate, Of 
this, the Greek editions of the New Teſtament, 
by Robert Stephens, are a ſtriking example. For 
exquiſite beauty and delicacy of type, elegance and 
proper diſpoſition of eontractions, ſmoothneſs and 
foftneſs of paper, liquid clearneſs of ink, and eveneſs of 
lines and letters, they have never been ſurpaſſed, and, 
in the opinion of many, never equalled. There are 
four editions of them publiſhed by himſelf in 1540, 
1549, F550, and 1551. His fon publiſhed a fifth 
edition in 1569. The third of theſe is in folio, and 
has the readings of ſixteen manuſcripts, in the 
margin. The two firſt are in octavo, and of thoſe, 
the firſt, (that in 1546), is the moſt correct. 
There is prefixed to it, an addreſs by Robert Ste- 
phens to his readers beginning, „O mirificam 
« regis noſtri optimi et præſtantiſſimi principis 

G 2 « liberali- 
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« liberalitatem.” From this it has been generally 
termed the Mirificam edition. The correctneſs of 
this edition is equal to its beauty. It has been ſaid 
to have but one error of the preſs, and that this is 
in the prefixed addreſs, where “ pulres is written 
for & plures. But probably this is not the error 
objected ; for at the top of page 289, of the ſecond 
volume, INANNOT, B. is evidently written for 
INANNOYTY. A. Till lately, an opinion generally 
prevailed, that, theſe types were abſolutely loſt ; 
but, in the Efay Hliſterigue fur Porigine des charac- 
te es orientaux de Fimprimerie royale et ſur les cha- 
ratteres Grecs de Francois 1, appeles communement 
Grecs du Roi, publiſhed by Mr. de Guignes, in 
the firſt volume of the Netices et Extraits des Ma- 
nuſcripts de la Bibliotheque du Roi, it appears, that, 
the puncheons and matrices, uſed by Robert Ste- 
phens, in theſe celebrated editions, are ſtill preſerved 
in the Imprimerie Royale at Paris. From the ſame 
work we learn, that, in 1700, the Univerſity of 
Cambridge applied to the King of France to have 
a caſt of the types; that, a propoſal was made them 
on the part of the king, that, in the title pages of 
the works printed by them, after the words & fypis 
« gcademicis there ſhould be added caracteribus 
Græcis e typographeio regio Pariſienſi : that, the 
univerſity, refuſed to accede to the propoſal ; and 
that, in conſ:quence of the refuſal, the negotiation 
went off, 


The 
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The edition of Beza was printed in 1565, 
from the third edition of Robert Stephens. It has 
often been reprinted. The laſt edition printed by 
Beza himſelf, was in 1598. In his choice of read- 
ings he is accuſed of being influenced by his Cal- 
viniſtic prejudices. 

The celebrated edition of the El/zevirs was firſt 

printed at Leyden in 1624. It was printed from 
the third edition of Robert Stephens ; where it 
varies from that edition, it follows, generally, the 
edition of Beza. By this edition, the text, which 
had fluctuated in the preceding editions, acquired 
a conſiſtency. It was generally followed in all the 
ſubſequent editions. It has deſervedly, therefore, 
obtained the appellation of Editio * The 
editors of it are unknown. 

The celebrated edition of the reverend John Mill 
was publiſhed at Oxford in 1707, after an aſſiduous 
labour of thirty years. He ſurvived the publication 
of it, only fourteen days. He inſerted in his-edition, 
all the collections of various readings, which had 
been made before his time; he collated ſeveral 
original editions; procured extracts from Greek 
manuſcripts, which had never been collated, and in 
many inſtances, added readings from the ancient 
verſions, and fram the quotations of them in 
the works of the ancient fathers. - The whole 
of the various readings collected by him, are ſaid, 
without any improbability, to amount to thirty 
thouſand, He has enriched his work with moſt 

G 3 learned 
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learned prolegomena, and a clear and accurate de- 
ſcription. of his manuſcripts. He took the third 
edition of Stephens for his text. He fhews- the 
higheſt reverence for the vulgate, but thinks ſiightly 
of the Alexandrine manuſcript. His work: formed 
a new æra in biblical criticiſm,. It was eprinted 
by Ludolph Kufter, at Rotterdamy in 171 o, with 
the readings of twelve additional manuſcripts. 
While facred criticiſm laſts, his learning, indefa- 
tigable induſtry, and modeſt candour, will be ſpoken 
of, with the higheſt praiſe, 

The edition of John Albert Bengel abbot of Al- 
ſpirſpack in the dutchy of Wurtemberg, was pub- 
liſhed in 1734. He prefixed to it his * Irtroductio ix 
« Criſis Novi. Teſſamenti; and ſubjoined to it, his 
% Apparatus Criticus and Epigus. He altered the 
text, where he thought it might be improved; but, 
except in the Apocalypſe, be ſtudioufly avoided in- 
ſerting in the text, any reading, which was not in 
ſome printed edition. Under the text, he placed 
ſome ſelect readings, reſerving the whole collection 
of various readings, and his own fentiments upon 
them, for his Apparatus Criticus. He expreſſed his 
opinion of theſe marginal readings by. the Greek 
letters, a, B, „ & and e. a, denotes, that, he held the 
reading to be genuine; 6, that he thought its ge- 
nuineneſs was not abſolutely certain, but that the 
reading appeared to him preferable to that in the 
text; , that the reading in the margin was of equal 
value with the reading in the text z- 2, that the 
9 marginal 
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marginal reading ſeemed of leſs: value; and-s; that 
he thought it abſolutely ſpurious, though ſome cri- 
tics defended it. Several ſmall editions of Bengel's 
New Teſtament have been publiſhed in Germany, 
His © Gnomon, which is a collection of explana- 
tory notes upon the New Teſtament, does not give 
a very high notion of his on 2 of the 
ſacred book, _ 

All former editions of the Greek Teſtament 
were ſurpaſſed by that of John Fames Wetftein ; 
of which it is ſufſicient to mention, that, Michaelis, 
his profeſſed enemy, and who loſes no opportu- 
nity of ſpeaking harſhly of him, ſays, that, it is, 
of all editions of the Greek Teſtament, the moſt 
important, and the moſt neceſſary to thoſe, who are 
engaged in ſacred criticiſm: and that, Doctor Her- 
bert Marſh, the celebrated tranſlator of Michaelis, 
and perhaps; the beſt judge, now living, of the merit 
of ſuch a work, calls it, by the emphatic appellation, 
of the Invaluable Book. It was publiſhed in two 
volumes folio, in 1751, at Amſterdam. Wetſtein 
thinks ſlightly, not to ſay contemptuouſly, (unfor- 
tunately contemptuous expreſiions were too familiar 
to him), both of the vulgate and the Alexandrine 
manuſcript. He adopted for his text, the editio 
recepta, of the Elzevirs, His collection of yarious 
readings far ſurpaſſes that of Mill or Bengel. His 
notes are particularly valuable, for the copious ex- 
tracts he has made from the rabbinical writers. 
Theſe greatly ſerve to explain the idiom and — 
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of 'eapreſſion uſed by the apoſtolic writers and 
evangeliſts. The editions of his Prolegamena and 
of his Libelli ad Criſin at ue Interpretationem Ni 
Teſlamonti, by Doctor Semler, are a mine of re- 
condite and curious biblical learning. After every 
deduction is made from the merit of his edition, 
on account of the ſuppoſed ſociniaſm and intem- 


perate ſpirit of the author, much, very much will 


remain that deſerves the higheſt praiſe. 4 

The acknowledged merit of Wetſtein's edition 
excited a general ſpirit of emulation among the wri- 
ters of Germany. The firſt, in time, as in eminence, 
was Dactor John James Grizſbachywhoſe edition of the _ 
New Teſtament was firſt publiſhed ip 1775-177 


in two volumes octavo, at Halle. In this laſt year, 


(+796), the firſt volume has been reprinted, under 
the patronage, and at the expence, of his grace, the 
duke of Grafton. It has extracts from two hundred 
manuſcripts, in addition to thoſe quoted in the former 
edition He has collated all the Latin verſions, 
publiſhed by Sabatier, and Blanchini. His object, 
is to give a ſelect and choice collection of the va- 
rious readings, produced by Mill, Bengel and Wet- 
ſtein, and of his own extracts, omitting all ſuch as 
are trifling -in themſelves, ſupported by little autho- 
rity, or evidently only errata.  Grieſbach's edition 
is the text book uſed by the ſtudents in the German 
univerſities. -Moſt probably, like Heyne's Virgil, 


it will / become the general book of ſcholars, maſ- 


ters, and literati. Preyiouſly to his publication of 
3 | | his 
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his edition of the Greek Teſtament, Grieſbach pub- 
liſhed his Synopſis Evangeliarum — Marci, et 
' Luce, Hale, I 2mo. 1771. 

In 1786, Profeſſor Alter publiſhed at Vienna, in 
two volumes, folio, Codex Lambecii, t, imthe Im- 
perial library, and thence ſtyled by him the Cder 
Vindobonenſis. He has corrected it occaſionally from 
the edition publiſned by Robert Stephens in 1546, 
ſubjoining, at the end of each volume, a liſt of theſe 
corrections; under the title of Vitia Cadicis Vindobo- 
nenſis; he has added the various readings from the 
Coptic and Slavonian verſions, and from two Latin 
verſions in the Imperial library. . 

It remains only to take notice of the Quatuor 
Evangelia Graca, cum variantibus lectionibus a textu 
Codd, MSS, Bibliotbecæ Vaticane, Barberinæ, Lau- 
rentianæ Vindobonenſis, Eſcurialenſis, Hanuienſis regiæ, 
guibus accedunt lectionas venſionum Syrarum, veteris, 
Philoxemane, et Hieroſalymitanæ, juſſu et ſumptibus 
regiis, edidit Andreas Birch. Hauniæ 1788, fol. et at. 
This is a noble fruit of royal munificence. Profeſſors 
Birch, Alter, and Moldenhawer, were employed, 
and their expences defrayed, by the preſent king of 
Denmark, to travel into Germany, Italy, France, 
and Spain, to collate the manuſcripts of the ſacred 
text. The work now under conſideration, is the 
reſult of their united labours. The text is that of 
Mill. The edition is particularly valuable, for the 
large extracts from the Codex V aticanus, 


There 
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There are many other reſpectable editions of the 
Greek Teſtament ; but thoſe we have mentioned 
are, confeſſedly, the principal. The edition by 
Eraſmus, and the edition in the Complutenſian 
polyglot, are the principal editions, from which 
almoſt all the ſubſequent editions haye been taken. 
This, Doctor Grieſbach, in his excellent prolego- 
mena, has placed beyond controverſy. “ All the 
modern editions, he ſays, „follow that. of the 
« Elzevirs ; that was taken from the edition of 
« Beza, and the third of Robert Stephens; Beza 
cc copied the third of Robert Stephens, except in 
« ſome places, where he varied from it arbitrarily, 
« and without ſufficient authority. The third of 
« Stephens immediately follows the fifth of Eraſ- 
te mus's editions, except in a very fzw places in the 
.« apocalypſe, where he preferred to it the Complu- 
ce tenſian edition. Eraſmus, formed the text, as 
« well as he could, from a {mall number of manu- 
« ſcripts, and thoſe of a recent date, and without 
c further aid than an interpolated edition of the 
« yulgate and bad editions of a few of the fathers.” 
The principal editions, in which Eraſmus and the 
Complutenſians have not been follov. ed, are thoſe 
of Mr. Bowyer, Profeſior Alter, ard Grieſdacb. 
It were greatly to be wiſhed that fome perſon 
would collect and. publiſh together, with ſuch 
obſervations and illuſtrations as the ſubject occa- 
ſionally requires, the various proizgzomepa of Wal- 
ton, Mill, Wetſtein, and Grieſbach; the contro- 
verſy between Eraſmus and ttc Spaniih div ines and 


Lee, 
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Lee, and the prefaces of Kennicott, Kippling, and 
Woide; with a ſuccin but complete account of 
the chief manuſcripts and printed editions of the 
facred text. In ſuch a collection a place ſhould be 
allowed to ſome of Doctor Campbell's preliminary 
diſſertations, and to ſome of Doctor Macknight's 
preliminary eſſays. 


XIII. 


Among the ORIENTAL VERSIONS the Syr;ac 
claims the firſt place, from the immenſe territory 
where it 1s ſpoken, having always been the language 
of learning and of the higher orders of life from the 
mountains of Aſſyria to the Red ſea, The moſt 
ancient of the Syriac verſions is called the Peſbito, 
or the literal ; it is in general uſe among the Syriac 
chriſtians, It was firſt made known in Europe, by 
Moſes of Marden, who was ſent by Ignatius, pa- 
triarch of the Maronite chriſtians, in the year 1552, 
do pope Julius the IIId, to acknowledge the ſupre- 
macy of the Roman pontiff. It was firſt printed at 
Vienna, in 1555. It has been ſince reprinted ; the 
peſt edition is that of Leyden, in 1709, reprinted 
in 1717. Its readings coincide moſt remarkably 
with thoſe of the vulgate ; which ſeems to afford a 
concluſive argument in favour of the antiquity of 
both the verſions. It certainly was made before the 
fourth, and there are arguments to ſhew it was 


made at the end of the firſt, or the beginning. of the 
ſecond 
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ſecond century. There are more modern Syriac 
verſions; the principal of which is the Philoxenian 
verſion, publiſhed by Doctor Ridley, and ſince re- 
publiſhed by Profeſſor White, whole Bampton Lece 
tures have obtained the applauſe of every man of 
taſte, and extorted the praiſe even of Mr. Gibbon, 
The Coptic is the language of the rude peaſants 
of the Nile. The verſion in that language was 
printed with a Latin tranſlation at Oxford, in 17 16, 
by David Wilkins, a native of Memel in Prutka, 
The editor of Erneſtis Inſtitut o, fixes its age at the 
fifth century. Ihe indefatigable incuitry of the 
moderns has diſcovered a verſion yet in manuſcript, 
called the Sabidic verſion, from its being, in the 
language of the nation which inhabits the Upper 
Egypt, or the part which lies between Cahera and 
Aſſevan, called in Arabic, Said. It is ſuppoſed by 
Doctor Woide, to have been made in the ſecond 
century. Some parts of it have been pubiiſhed, 
An AÆtbiopic verfion was pubiihed at Rome, in 
1548 and I549, from a defective copy; that, from 
which the Aithiopic verſion in the London polyglot 
was printed, was ſtiil more detective, An Arme- 
nian verſion was printed, at Amſterdam, in 1666, 
in quarto; an edition in octavo was printed there 
in 1668. The former includes both the Old and 
the New Teſtament; the latter contains the New 
Teltament only. An edition, in that language, of 
the New Teſtament, was publiſhed, in duodecimo, 
in 1098, The Georgian verſion was firſt printed 


at 


at Moſcow, in 1743, folio. An Arabic verſion of 
the four goſpels was publiſhed at Rome in 1590 
1591. It was printed, with a veriton of the remain- 
ing books of the New Teſtament, in the Paris and 
London polyglots. Erpenius publiſhed the Arabic 
New Teſtament, at Leyden, in 16:6, from a ma- 
nuſcript written in the Upper Egypt, in the year 
1342. The Roman congregation de propaganda 
kde, publiſhed, in 1671, an Arabic and Latin Bible, 
under the inſpection of Sergius Riſius, biſhop of 
Damaſcus. The Engliſh ſociety for promoting 
chriſtian knowledge publiſhed, in 1727, an Arabic 
New Teſtament, for the uſe of the chriſtians, in Aſia. 
- Ten thouſand: copies were printed of this edition. 
A Perſic verſion of the four goſpels is printed in 
the London polyglot. A new tranſlation of it was 
printed by Profeſſor Bode, at Helmſtadt, in x750— 
1751, with a preface, containing hiſtorical and cri= 
tical remarks, on the Perſic verſions. Another 
Perſic verſion was printed in London 1652-1657. 
Erneſti in his Inſtitutio, ſays, that Uphilas, biſhop 
of the Goths, tranſlated the New. Teſtament into 
the Gothic language in the fourch century: and 
that, this verſion is ſuppoſed to be the verſion of 
the Goſpel, which, was publiſaed at: Dordrect, in 
1665, by Junius and Marſchall, at Amſterdam, in 
1684, at Stiernhielm in 1672, and at Oxford, in 
1750 by Edward Lye. The Codex Argenteus is 
written on vellum; the letters are ſilver, except the 
Initials, which are gold. It has been much doubted, 
Whether 
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whether the verſion ſhould be called Gothic or 
Firancic, and whether it were taken from the Greek 
or the Latin. The Rufſian or Slavenian verſion 
was made from the Greek. The moſt ancient copy 
of the whole Bible, in the Ruſſian language, was 
written in the year 1499, in the time of the grand 
duke Waſiljewitch. But, of the New Teftament, 
there are copies of the cleyenth, twelfth, thirteenth 
and fourteenth centuries. A ſtill more ancient ma- 
nuſcript was given by the Czar Iwan Waſeljewitch 
to Garabunda, ſecretary to the dutchy of Lithuania; 
it was written, in the time of the grand duke 
Wlademir, who reigned from 97a to 1015. The 
oldeſt printed edition is that of Prague, in 1519. 
It has been ſince printed, at Oſtrog in 1581, at 
Moſcow, in 1663, 1751, 17 56, 1757, 1766 in folio, 
in 1759 in large octavo, at Kiow, and in 1758, in 
folio. Copies and accurate extracts have been 
given from this verſion by Profeſſor Alter. The 
geography and hiſtory of theſe, and other countries 
of the eaſt, and the reyolutions of their religious 
tenets, ſo far as theſe ſubjects are connected with 
the verſions of the Old or New Teſtament antiently, 
or at preſent in uſe among them, might be wrought 
into an intereſting and curious diſcuffion 
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To obtain an accurate notion of what is called 
THE LATIN YULGATE TRANSLATION, of the 
ſcriptures, 
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ſcriptures, it is neceſſary to enquire into the nature 
of the Latin verſions, made before the time of St. 
Jerom, particularly the verſion called, the Vetus 
Italica; and to conſider the different verſions pubs 
liſhed by St. Jerom, as they came immediately from 
his hands, as they were corrupted in the middle ages, 
and as they have been corrected * "promulgated 
by papal authority, = 

XIV. 1. Two paſſages, in e of the 
works of St. Auguſtine, clearly ſhew, the nature of 
the Vetus Italica, and the other Latin verſions, 
prior to the time of Sl. Ferom. In his treatiſe de 
Dodtrina Chriſtiana, lib. 2. chap. 11. St. Auguſ- 
tine ſays, « that, the number of thoſe, who had 
« tranſlated the ſcriptures from the Hebrew into 
« the Greek, might be computed ; but that, the 
« number of tale, who had tranſlated the Greek 
© into the Latin could not. For, immediately upon 
« the firſt introduction of chriſtianity, if a perſon 
« got poſſeſſion of a Greek manuſcript, and thought 
« he had any knowledge of the two languages, he 
« ſet about tranſlating the ſcriptures.” In an-, 
other part of his works, L 2. ch. 15. he ſays, © in 
« fs interpretativnibus Itala cæteris preferatur, 
« nam e verbortim tenacier cum perſpicuitate ſen- 
« tentiæ. Tt ſhould” frem difficult to miſtake 
the import of thele expreſſions, yet they have given 
riſe to much controverſy. One ſide, with a view 
to rob the vulgate of all pretenſion, even to a re- 


mote _ to the tranflation pointed at by St. 
| Augustine, 
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Auguſtine, in this place, has in ſteru defiance of all 
manuſcripts, and all printed editions, propoſed to 
read & illa for « Itala; and, (to make ſenſe and 
grammar of the paſſage, of which, the alteration in 
queſtion, if it were to ſtand alone, would totally 
bereave it), to ſubſtitute © quæ for; © nam, 
an emendation, certainly not of the gentleſt touch. 
The other ſide to exalt the vulgate, has ſuppoſed it 
may be fairly inſerred from the paſlage in St. Au- 
guitine, that, there was a verſion, which having 
been firſt ſanctioned by the Roman pontiff, was re- 
ceived by the whole, Latin church, and was gene- 
rally aſd 1 in the ſervige of the church. But this is 
carrying his words, much beyond their natural im- 
port, and is as, unjuſtifiable an attempt to raiſe, as 


the other is, to depreſs, the real dignity and merit 


of the vulgate. Ihe high terms of commenda- 
tion, in which St. Augultine expreſſes himſelf. of 
the Vetus Italica have raifed a general witn,- that it 
ſhould be diſcovered and publiſhed. In 1695, Dom 
Martianay, the learned editor of the works of St. 
Jerom, publiſhed at Paris, in octavo, what he ſup- 
poſed was the Vetus Italica, of the goſpel of St. 
Matthew, and of St. James's epiſtle. In 1743, 
Peter Sabatier publiſhed at Rheims, in three large 
volumes folio, his © Bibliorum ſacrorum Latinæ ver- 
« ſiones antique ſeu vetus Italica et cæteræ quacum- 
« que in codicibus manuſcriptis et antiquorum libris 
&« reperirt potuerunt que cum vulgatd Latina et cum 
« textu Graco comparantur. Where there were 

; chaſms 


as 
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chaſms in his manuſcripts, he ſupplied them from 
the vulgate. The laſt publication of the kind is by 
Father Joſeph Blanchini, an oratorian; the title of 
his work is © Evangeliflarium quadruplex Latine 
c yerfionis antique ſeu veteris Italice ex codicibus 
&« manuſcriptis aureis argenteis purpureis aliiſque 
« pluſquam millenariæ antiquitatis, Ram 1749.“ 
It contains five; or rather four manuſcripts, of a 
Latin verſion, In many places they differ ; and 
Blanchini's arguments, that, the differences are 
merely errors of the tranſcribers, are, by no means, 
concluſive, It ſeems generally believed, that they 
are four diſtin verſions. A Latin tranſlation, per- 
haps anterior to that of St. Jerom, is publiſhed by 
Doctor Kippling with the Codex Bezz. That 
this and the other tranſlations may be anterior to St. 
Jerom, all allow. Bat that any one of them is the 
Vetus Italica, no ſatisfactory evidence, no convinc- 
ing argument has yet been produced. 

XIV. 2. The great multiplicity of verſions, and 
the confuſion which prevailed among them, were 
the motives, which firſt urged Sr. IEROM 70 his 
biblical labours. He began by correcting the Pſalms; 
but the people at large, being accuſtomed to their 
old verſion, could not be induced to lay it afide, in 
favour of St. Jerom's, He, therefore; publiſhed 
another edition, In this he made few alterations in 
the text itſelf, but ſhewed by obeluſes and aſteriſks, 
where it differed from the Septuagint, or the He- 
brew. From this laſt edition, and the old Italic, 
| H is 
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is formed;the vulgate edition of the Pſalms, which 
is now uſed; in the Roman Catholic church. St. 
Jerom's original correction of the Pſalms. never 
came into public uſe. On the ſame plan, in which 
he made that correction, he corrected alſo, the 
Proverbs of Solomon, the Eccleſiaſtes, the Canti- 
cum Canticorum, the book of Job, and the Para- 
lipomena. - He afterwards undertook and executed, 
with the greateſt applauſe, a complete verſion, into 
Latin, of all the Old Teſtament, He tranſlated alſo 
the New Teſtament from the Greek into the Latin. 
This tranſlation, made by St, Jerom, of the Old 
Teſtament from the Hebrew, and of the New Teſ- 
tament from the Greek, is the origin or ſtock of 
our preſent vulgate, except with reſpect to the 
Palms ; which, as was obſerved before, reſts on 
St. Jerom's ſecond edition of the old trauſlation. 
The genuine verſion of St. Jerom, from a beau- 
tiful manuſcript at Paris, was publiſhed, there, 
in-1692, by Dom Martianay and Dom Pouget, 
under the title of Sancti Euſebii Hieronymi di- 
vina biblictheca hactenus inedita. St. Jerom's ver- 
ſion had the fate of many conſiderable works 
of genius. It had warm advocates, particularly 
among the truly learned, and violent enemies, par- 
ticularly among the ignorant. By degrees its merit 
was univerſally acknowledged, and it almoſt uni- 
verſally ſuperſeded every other verſion. Such was the 
vulgate tranſlation as it came originally from the 
hands of St. Jerom. 

XIV. 3 
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XIV. 3. It did not eſcape the general fate of 
manuſcripts during the middle age. Partly by the 
miſtakes or errors of tranſcribers, partly- by cor- 
rections made by unſkilful perſons, partly by alte- 
rations from the citations in the works of the fa- 
thers, and partly by inſertions made in it by way of 
explanation, the text was exceedingly disfigured 
and corrupted, in many places. But one circum- 
ſtance in particular, introduced variations into every 
part of it. It is, that, the old uncorrected verſion 
was intermixed with it, throughout. Caſſiodorus, 
and, after him Alcuim, uſed their utmoſt endeavours 
to reſtore the verſion to its priſtine purity. But it 
was a miſchief, which all their abilities and zeal 
were inſufficient to remedy. At the revival of let- 
ters, ſeveral perſons of learning exerted themſelves 
to procure a good edition of it. "The chief editions, 
publiſhed on this plan, are thoſe of Robert Stephens, 
in 1540, 1545, and 1546; that of Hentenius in 
1547, and that of the Louvain divines, in 1557; 
and 1573, chiefly conducted by Lucas Brugenſis. 
XIV. 4. It was afterwards reviſed and promul- 
gated by papal authority. The council of Trent 
took the ſtate of the verſions into conſideration. 
It declared the antient and common edition ſhould 
be conſidered the authentic edition ; and that the 
Bible ſhould be printed as correctly and as expe- 
ditiouſly as poſſible, principally according to the 
antient and vulgate edition. In conſequence of this 


it was publiſhed by Sextus Quintus in 1590. But 
H 2 his 
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his editign ſcarcely made its appearance, before it 
was diſcovered to abound with errors. The copies, 
therefore, were called in, and a new edition was 
printed by Clement the V1{[1th, his immediate ſuc- 
ceſſor, in 1592; and afterwards with ſome varia- 
tions, in 1593. The difference between the two 
papal editions is conſiderable, Dr. James, in his 
celebrated Bellum Papale, reckons two thouſand 
inſtances in which they differ ; Father Henry de 
Bukentop, a Recollet, made a ſimilar collection; and 
Lucas Brugenſis has reckoned four thouſand places, 
in which, in his opinion, the Bible of Clement the 
VIIIch, may be thought to want correction. Car- 
dinal Bellarmin, who had a principal part in the 
publication of the edition, praiſed his induſtry, and 
writ to him, that, thoſe concerned in the work, had 
not corrected it with the utmoſt accuracy, and that, 
intentionally, they had paſſed over many miſtakes. 
« Scras velim, ſays his eminence, © Biblia vulgata 
« non efſe a nobis accuratiſſime caſtigata : multa 
« enim de induſtrid, juſtis de cauſis pertranſrvimnus,”? 


When it is examined critically it evidently appears 


the work of ſeveral hands. A ſcrupulous 2dhe- 
rence to the text is obſervable in moſt parts of it; 
but in ſome it is carried further than in others. 
It frequently happens, that, this leads to barbarous 
expreſſions: ſometimes even the vulgate is re- 
proachable with abſolute ſoleciſms; as — fi fuerit 
bomini centum oves, — dominantur corum — replete 


a nuptie di 4 videns quoniam (for guad) 
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illaſus eſſet a magis, —ubi erugo et tinea e 
—edunt, for ediderunt fructus ſuos, —illuminare his, 
gui in tenebris, —nibil nos nocebit, = vapulabis multus. 
Many other inſtances of ſoleciſms or barbariſms of 
a ſimilar nature, might be produced. But theſe do 
not detract from its general merit. Not only Ro- 
man Catholics, but ſeparatiſts from the church of 
Rome, agree in its praife. It is univerſally allowed, 
that, it does not ſuffer in a compariſon with any 
other verſion. Dr. Mill, whoſe whole life was 
ſpent in the ſtudy of the manuſcripts and printed 
editions of the original and the tranſlations from 
it, profeſſes the greateſt eſteem for it, and in 
his choice of readings, defers confiderably to it. 
Grotius ſpeaks of it highly; Walton and Ben- 
gel praiſe it much. In his Hijftoire Critique du 
Texte et des Verſims du Nouveau Teſtament, Father 
Simon has pointed out its real merit. The church 
of Rome juſtly treats it with the greateſt veneration. 
Some di vines have ſuppoſed it to be abſolutely free 
from error, and that no one is at liberty to vary 
from it, in tranſlation or expoſition, But this is 
going to an extreme. The council of Trent, in 
pronouncing it to be authentic, did not pronounce 
it to be inſpired or infallible. See Natalis Alexan- 
der, de vulgatd ſcripture verſiane, quæſtio 5, utrum, 
et quo ſenſu vulgata editis fit authentica; et quaſ- 
tio 6b, de pſalmatis et mendis que, in vulgatd verſione 
Latina Bibliorum juſſu Clementis VIIIui emendats, 
etiamnum ſuperſunt, que eccleſiæ auttoritate corrigi 
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poſſunt.— Some Roman catholic writers of eminence. 
have contended, that, conſidering the preſent ſtate 
of the Greek text, the vulgate expreſſes more of 
the true reading of the originals, or autographs of 
the ſacred penmen, than any Greek edition that 

has yet appeared, or can now be framed. — There 
is no rcaſon to ſuppoſe that any of the autographs 
exiſted in the third century. See Grieſtach, H. e 

Textus Epiſtolarum Pauli. 


XV. 


We now come to THE ENGLISH TRANSLa- 
TIONS OF THE BIBLE. 

XV. 1. There are many Anglo-Saxon 33 of 
the New Teſtament. The four goſpels were pub- 
liſhed by Matthew Parker, William Liſle and 
Thomas Marſhall, in the years 1571, 1658, and 
1665. This laſt edition was printed at Dordrecht, 
with the Mzſo-Gothic verſion and reprinted at 
Amſterdam; in 1684. As the Anglo-Saxon ver- 
ſion was evidently made from the verſion in uſe 
before St. Jerom's, it is much valued by thoſe, who 
are curious after the readings of the old Italic, 
XV. 2. The moſt antient Engliſb tranſlation is 
that of Michl. It was finiſhed about the year 
1367. It was reviſed by ſome of his followers. 
Both the original and the reviſed tranſlation are ill 
extant in manuſcript. The copies of the latter are 
more rare than the copies of the former. 


XV. 3. 
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XV. 3. The principal printed editions are— 
1ſt. thoſe of Tyndale and Coverdale; 2d. the Ge- 
nevan Bible, or the tranſlations made by the Engliſh 
ho fled to Geneva to avoid the perfecutions of 
Queen Mary; 3d. the Epiſcopal tranſlation made 
in the reign of Queen Elizabeth, under the direction 
of Matthew Parker, the celebrated archbiſhop of 
Canterbury; 4th. Xing James's Bible it was 
printed in 1611, and is that, which is at preſent 
uſed in all the Britiſh- dominions; Sch. the Engliſh 
tranſlations made by the Roman C:tholics. The 
chief of theſe are, the Rhemiſh Te/tament, printed at 
Rhemes-in 1582. In the year 1589, Doctor Fulke, 
maſter of Pembroke- hall, Cambridge, reprinted this 
tranſlation, together with the Biſhop's Bible in two 
columns. It is a curious performance, and very 
much deſerves the attention of thoſe, who ftuty the 
ſubjects in controverſy between Roman catholics 
and proteſtants, particularly ſuch as turn on ſerip- 
tural. interpretation. The Doway Bible is print= 
ed. in two volumes quarto, in 1509, 1610. It is 
ſaid to be made from © the authentical Latin.“ A 
new edition of it was publiſhed in five volumes 
octavo, in 1750, by the late Doctor Challoner, 
Beſides theſe, a tranſlation in two volumes, large 
octavo, was publiſhed at Doway, in the year 1730, 
by Doctor Witham, It is enriched with uſeful and 


conciſe notes. 
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XVI. 

It remains to obſerve a ſtriking peculiarity of the 
Old and New Teſtament :—its diviſion into CHAP= 
TEKS AND VERSLS. 

XVI. 1. The diviſion of the Hebrew text into 
chapters, was made by the Jews, in imitation of the 
diviſion of the New Teſtament, into chapters. 
Their diviſion of the Old Teſtament into verſes, 
was much more antient, being, probably, of the 
ſame date as their invention of the vowel points.. 
Much of the labour of the Maſorites was conſumed 
in calculating the verſes, and their literal peculiari- 
ties. Thus, they diſcovered, that, the verſes in the 
book of Geneſis amounted to 1534 ; that its middle 
verſe was the fortieth of the twenty-ſeventh chapter 
that, the whole Bible contained twenty-three thou- 
ſand two hundred and ſix verſes; that there were 
two verſes in the Pentateuch, all the words of which 
ended with a Mem ; that there were three verſes 
which conſiſted of eighty letters; that there are 
fourteen verſes which conſiſt of three words; twen- 
ty- ſix, which contain all the letters of the alphabet; 
one which contains all the final letters, &c. &c. 

XVI. 2. The antients divided the New Teſta- 
ment into two kinds of chapters, The Tra, or 
larger portions, are written either in the upper or 
lower margin, and generally in red ink; the x:paaaa, 
or ſmall portions, are numbered on the ſide of the 
margin. They are clearly repreſented i in Eraſmus's 

edition, 
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edition, and in R. Stephens's edition of 1550. Theſe 
chapters differ in different copies, The moſt cele- 
brated, and one of the moſt antient diviſions, was 
that of Ammonius. From him it had the appella- 
tion of the Ammonian ſections. It was afterwards, 
in a great meaſure, ſuperſeded, by that of Euſebius. 
But by the example and influence of Cardinal Hugo 
de S. Caro, the old diviſion was entirely laid aſide, 
and that in preſent uſe was adopted. Robert hs. 
phens was the inventor of the verſes into which 
the New Teſtament is now divided. The diviſion 
into chapters is ſometimes liable to objection. The 
diviſions into verſes is ſtill more objectionable.” But 
it is now too late to reject it. In moſt of the later 
editions of note, the text is continued, without any 
diſtinction of verſes; but the verſes are numbered 
in the margin. | 

XVI. 3. The punfuation of the Bible is a 
modern invention. In the antient manuſcripts no 
marks are found, except a point and a blank ſpace. 
The comma was invented, in the eighth century; 
the ſemicolon in the ninth ; the other ſtops were 
diſcovered afterwards, The ſpirits and the accents 
are not earlier, in the opinion of moſt writers, than 
the ſeventh century, 


XVII. 


With reſpect to the influence of the various 
readings on the queſtions reſpecting the purity, 
authenticity, 
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authenticity, or divine inſpiration of the ſacred text : 
it may be obſerved, that, when a perſon unac- 
quainted with the nature of what are called ya- 
rious readings, hears of the multitude of thoſe, 
which are diſcovered jn the manuſcripts and printed 
editions of the Old and New Teſtament, he is 
apt to conſider it in a very improper point of view, 
and to draw very improper concluſions from it. For 
he either conſiders this multitude of various readings 
to be injurious to the authority or authenticity of 
the ſcriptures ; or, falling into the oppolite extreme, 
he ſuppoſes them to be of ſuch little moment, 


as to make the labour beſtowed in collecting them, 


and weighing their comparative merit, an uſeleſs 
and vain employment. Such a perſon it is not eaſy 
to convince of his error. But whoever is acquainted 
with the various readings, in claſſical authors, may 
ſoon be made ſenſible, that, on one hand, the various 
readings of the ſacred text, do not in any reſpect 
impeach its divine authority or authenticity; and 
that, on the other, thoſe deſerve highly of the 
Chriſtian world, who, with due advantages of na- 
tural and acquired endowments, and with due at- 
tention and modeſty, exert themſelves in collecting 
various readings, or in any other biblical purſuit, 
that tends to advance the literal Purity of the text.. 
The Bible may be conſidered in three points of 
view, equally important. It announces the articles 
which a chriſtian muſt believe, and the duties he 
muſt perform, and it gives the hiſtory of the diving 

| | teacher, 
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teacher, while he was incarnate upon earth. All this 
is to be found in the moſt faulty Greek edition, that 
has yet been printed of the holy book, From this, 
however, we are not to conclude, that the difference 
between a faulty and perfect edition of a work is in- 
conſiderable, To exemplify this, let us take a ſen- 
tence in the New Teſtament of the moſt frequent 
uſe that which is commonly tranſlated from the 
Greek, in the following words; “ Gloria-in excelſis 
« Deo et in terrd pax hominibus bone voluntatis.“ 
There are three different modes of reading this 
ſentence in the Greek. The firſt when nn 
is rendered, 

Gloria in excel6s Deo; 

Et in terra pax hominibus bona voluntatis: 


the ſecond, 
Gloria in excelſis Deo, et in terra; 
Pax hominibus bonæ voluntatis: 
the third, 
Gloria in excelſis Deo, 


Et in terra pax, 
Hominibus bona voluntas. 


Now in all of them, the ſentence is moſt beautiful; 
in all, it is ſuch as angels might ſing, and dag. 
and earth rej oice to — But the ſenſe in each is 
different ; and every perſon, therefore, mult wiſh to 
have the true reading, or the manner in which the 
ſentence was written by the evangeliſt himſelf, aſ- 
certzined : ſtill, however, the difference of the 


reading does not in any wile affect the general au- 
thenticity 
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thenticity of the ſacred book, as an hiſtory, or as a 
rule of faith or duty. — Vet it evidently is of im- 
portance to ſettle the true reading. This is at- 
tempted by a compariſon of antient manuſcripts, by 
examination of parallel paſſages, and by verifying 
them with the ſame paſſage, as it is cited in the 
writings of the fathers. How great is the ſpace 
between the edition of Tacitus by Lipſius, (to go 
no further back)/ and that of the fame author by 
Brotier! Yet in each, the hiſtory is the fame, 
Each informs the reader of the dark policy of Ti- 
berius, of the arts of Sejanus, of the imbecility of 
Claudius, the cruelty of Nero, the grandeur of 
Otho in his laſt moments; from each the reader 
learns, that, by the election of Vitellius in Germany, 
the fatal ſecret of the empire was diſcloſed, that, an 
emperor might be choſen out of Rome. Yet ſurely 
the ſcholar reads all this with infinitely lefs pleaſure 
in Lipſius, than in Brotier. Such being the com- 
parative merit of a perfect and an imperfect edition, 
and the connection between the ſacred writings and 
ſacred literature being ſo great, every perſon, to 
whom the ſacred writings are dear, muſt with them 
edited in the moſt perfect manner: and muſt be 
ſenſible that it would reflect diſgrace on the learned 
of the chriſtian world, that, any one pagan author 
ſhould be publiſhed in a more perfect manner, than 

the word of God. 
To give the text in its utmoſt purity, has been 
the object of the editions and publications we have 
mentioned, 
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mentioned, and many others. An Engliſhman muſt 
view with pleaſure the uſeful and magnificent ex- 
ertions of his countrymen in this reſpect. Biſhop 
Walton's Polyglot ranks firit in that noble and coſtly 
claſs of publications ; foreign countries can ſhew 
nothing equal to Dr. Kennicott's edition of the 
Bible, or ſimilar to Dr. Woide's edition of the 
Codex Alexandrinus, or Dr. Kippling's edition of 
the Codex Bezæ; and in the whole republic of let- 
ters, nothing is now ſo impatiently expected, as 
Dr. Holmes's edition of the Septuagint. 


AT A. 


Page 3, line 11, for authority read antiquity. 

. 19, — 26, dele the words, of Moſes. 
41, — 21, for does read do:ft. 

60, — 1, for defirufion read diſiinFicn. 


